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Chronicle 


Germany.—A very vivid picture of new Germany is 
drawn by Constantin Noppel, S.J., associate editor of 
“Stimmen der Zeit,” in the June number of Studies. 
Beginning with the Revolution of 
1918 the writer carefully outlines the 
march of events up to the present. 
After the revolution came the rule of the People’s Com- 
missaries and Councils, a German edition of the Russian 
Soviet. The sound sense of the people soon made itself 
felt and Sovietism perished in the election for the Na- 
tional Assembly that was held in January, 1920. The 
result of this election was the “ Scheidmann-Bauer ” 
epoch, with the Majority Social Democrats as the strong- 
est party in the new Assembly. In spite of their numeri- 
cal strength they were forced to share their power with 
the Center and the middle-class Democrats. The Sociali- 
zation law was the expression of the policy of this party. 
Its idea of socialization was little more than the substitu- 
tion of the State for the private capitalist. 


The National 
Assembly 


As a matter of fact this law contained mere words. 
This official Socialism a la Scheidmann has actually to the present 
hour scarcely produced any other fruit than mere words. What- 


vidual capitalists should be the guiding principle in the economic 
life of the country. The industrial system was to be 
lifted out of its atomic individualism. The gilds of the Middle 
Ages were to reappear in a modern form as self-governing 
bodies. These principles stripped of Mdllendorf’s ex- 
travagant and ill-digested methods are still guiding principles 
for the most widely different circles of German economic 
thought. Whenever the word Gemeinwirtschaft is employed in 
Germany today, the Wissel-MO6llendorf system in some form is 
generally to be understood. 

Its development follows the line of industrial councils. 
To this idea of reconstructing economic life on new lines 
the “plan system” contributed, as did the revival of 
interest in medieval gilds, and in a less orthodox manner, 
of course, the most radical elements in the labor world. 


The once solid front of German Socialism is broken 
today in Germany. On the other hand, the non-Socialist 
democratic parties are not united. In the domain of 
economics and within the National 
Economic Council an anti-Socialist 
group has been formed, while in the 
realm of politics Adam Stegerwald, president of the 
Christian Trade Unions, has been urging the formation 
of a party whose program should be essentially Christian, 
national, democratic and social. By common consent the 
backbone of this party should be the present Center and 


Break in 
Socialist Ranks 
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the Catholic population. Many in the ranks of Socialism 
today are but nominal Socialists, believing the Socialists 
to be the better champions of their economic interests. 
Before the war the proportion of Christian to Socialist 
Trade Unionists was one to seven; today it is about one 
to four. The Confederation of German Trade Unions, 
embracing the Christian Trade Unions and the Christian 
National Union of Employees and Public Officials, has 
a membership of nearly 2,500,000. 


The future of a Christian economic policy embracing 
all ranks and classes will depend on the realization of the 
Councils system contained in Article 165 of the German 
Constitution, which reads, in part, as 


Article 165 
follows: 


of the 
German Constitution Workers and employees are called upon 
to cooperate with the employers on a basis of equality, in regu- 
lating wage and work conditions and in furthering the general 
economic development of the forces of production. The or- 
ganizations of either side and their agreements shall be recog- 


nized. 

District Workers Councils and the National Workers Coun- 
cil shall be combined with the employers’ representatives and 
local representatives in District Economic Councils and in a 
National Economic Council for the execution of their economic 
functions and for joint enforcement of the Socialization laws. 
District Economic Councils and the National Economic Council 
shall be so constituted as to include representatives of all im- 
portant professional groups in proportion to their economic and 
social importance. 

Not nationalization but part ownership of industry is 
aimed at, not the abolition of private ownership of the 
means of production, but its wider diffusion, is the ideal 
to be attained. If it is realized, a more Christian order 


of society will prevail. 


India._Mahatma Gandhi, the capable leader of the 
Swaraj, or Sinn Fein movement in the East Indies, re- 
cently brought to the “ thoughtful attention” of “ every 
Englishman ” an open letter in which 
he gives his candid opinion of what 
the British Empire means to his coun- 
trymen. After reviewing his own unbroken service of 
twenty-nine years’ co-operation with the British Govern- 
ment, because he believed that “the sum-total of the 
activity of the British Government was for the benefit of 
India,” he asserts that he no longer hopes that England 
will give his country an equal status in the Empire and 
that Lloyd George treachery and his Government’s of- 
ficial condonation of the Punjab atrocities have com- 
pletely shattered his “ faith in the good intentions of the 
Government and the nation which is supporting it.” 
This, Gandhi then says, “is what the Empire means to 


Gandhi’s Open 
Letter 


India ” 

Exploitation of India’s resources for the benefit of Great 
Britain. An ever increasing military expenditure, and a civil 
service the most expensive in the world. Extravagant working 
of every department in utter disregard of India’s poverty. Dis- 
armament and consequent emasculation of a whole nation lest 
an armed nation might imperil the lives of a handful of you in 


our midst. Traffic in intoxicating liquors and drugs for the 
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purpose of sustaining a top-heavy administration. Progressively 
repressive legislation in order to suppress an ever growing agita- 
tion seeking to give expression to a nation’s agony. Degrading 
treatment of Indians residing in your dominions. You have 
shown a total disregard for our feelings by glorifying the Pun- 
jab administration and flouting the Mussulman sentiment. 

I know you would not mind if we could fight and wrest the 
scepter from your hands. You know that we are powerless to 
do that for you have insured our incapacity to fight in open and 


honorable battle. Bravery on the battlefield is thus impossible 
I know 


for us. Bravery of the soul still remains open to us. 
you will respond to that also. I am engaged in invoking that 
bravery. 


Non-co-operation means nothing less than training in self- 
sacrifice. Why should we co-operate with you when we know 
that by your administration of this great country we are being 
daily enslaved to an increasing degree? This response of the 
people to my appeal is not due to my personality. I would like 
you to dismiss me, and for that matter the Ali brothers too, 
from your consideration. My personality will fail to evoke any 
response to an anti-Muslim cry if I were foolish enough to 
raise it as the magic name of the Ali brothers would fail to 
inspire the Mussulmans with enthusiasm if they were to raise 
an anti-Hindu cry. 

People flock in their thousands to listen to us because we today 
represent the voice of a nation groaning under your iron heels. 
The Ali brothers were your friends as I was, and still am. My 
religion forbids me to bear any ill-will towards you. I would 
not raise my hand against you even if I had the power. I 
expect to conquer you only by my suffering. The Ali brothers 
will certainly draw the sword if they could, in defense of their 
religion and their country. But they and I have made common 
cause with the people of India in their attempt to voice their 
feelings and find a remedy for their distress. 

You are in search of a remedy to suppress this rising wave 
of national feeling. I venture to suggest to you that the only 
way to suppress it is to remove the causes. You have yet the 
power. You can repent of the wrongs done to Indians. You 
can compel Mr. Lloyd George to redeem his promises. I assure 
you he has kept many escape doors. You can expel the Viceroy 
in favor of a better. You can revise your ideas about Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer and General Dyer. You can compel the Gov- 
ernment to summon a conference of recognized leaders of the 
people, duly elected by them and representing all shades of 
opinion, so as to devise means for granting Swaraj in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the people of India. 

But this you cannot do unless you consider every Indian to be 
in reality your equal and brother. I ask for no patronage. I 
merely point out to you, as a friend, an honorable solution of 
a great problem. The other solution, namely, repression, is open 
to you. I prophesy that it will fail. It has begun already to 
fail. 

Mahatma Gandhi ends by saying that his movement 
for the emancipation of India is being carried on in 
anticipation of repression, and he invites every Anglo- 
Indian to “choose the better way and make common 
cause with the people of India whose salt you are eat- 
ing. To seek to thwart their aspirations is disloyalty to 


the country.” 


Ireland.—aAt last a truce has been declared in Ireland, 
after many conferences between leaders of different 


parties. Smuts went back and forth between the 
Premier, the King and De Valera, 
The Truce Southern Unionists sat in with the 


leaders of Sinn Fein, Craig alone 
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refusing to enter conference on Irish soil. However, 
despite the bitter opposition of Carsonia, the negotiations 
went forward and on July 7 the Jrish Bulletin issued this 
note: 


President de Valera informed the conference of the terms in 
which he proposed to reply to the British Premier’s invitation. 
At the previous session of the conference the President expressed 
the view that it would be impossible to conduct negotiations with 
any hope of achieving results unless there was a cessation of 
bloodshed in Ireland. A letter to Lord Midleton from Mr. 
Lloyd George was read concurring in this view and indicating 
the willingness of the British Government to consent to a sus- 
pension of active operations on both sides. It is expected that 
announcement of a truce to take effect as from Monday next 
will be made early tomorrow. 


The same day De Valera wrote as follows to Lloyd 
George: 


Sir: The desire you express on the part of the British Gov- 
ernment to end the centuries of conflict between the people of 
these two islands and to establish relations of neighborly har- 
mony is the genuine desire of the people of Ireland. 

I have consulted with my colleagues and secured the views 
of representatives of the minority of our nation in regard to 
the invitation you have sent me. In reply I desire to say I am 
ready to meet and discuss with you on what basis such a con- 
ference as that proposed can reasonably hope to achieve the 
object desired. 


On July 7, also, Lloyd George sent this letter to Lord 
Midleton, leader of the Southern Unionists: 


Dear Lord Midleton: In reference to the conversation I had 
with you this morning, the Government fully realizes that it 
would be impossible to conduct negotiations with any hope of 
achieving satisfactory results if there is bloodshed and violence 
in Ireland. It would disturb the atmosphere and make the 
attainment of peace difficult. 

As soon as we hear that Mr. de Valera is prepared to enter 
into a conference with the British Government and to give in- 
structions to those under his control to cease from all acts of 
violence, we should give instructions to the troops ard to the 
police to suspend active operations against those who are en- 
gaged in this unfortunate conflict. 


Meantime the papers of Carsonia and the London 
Morning Post were thundering denunciations on the 
whole plan, but without effect, for on July 9, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, the terms of truce were drawn 
up, General Sir Neil Macready, British military comman- 
der in Ireland, Colonel Brend and A. W. Cope, Under- 
Secretary in the office of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
acting for England, and Commanders Robert C. Barton 
and E. J. Duggan acting for the Irish Republican Army. 
The /rish Bulletin stated the articles of the armistice, as 
follows: 


On behalf of the British army it was agreed: 


Firstly, that there be no incoming troops of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary and Auxiliaries and no shipments of munitions 
into Ireland and no movements for military purposes except 
in the maintenance of drafts. Secondly, that there be no pro- 
vocative display of forces, armed or unarmed. Thirdly, that 
all provisions of the truce apply to the martial law area just as 
for the rest of Ireland. Fourthly, that there be no pursuit of 
Irish officers and men or search for war material and military 
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stores. Fifthly, that there be no secret agents noting descrip- 
tions or movements of, and no interference with the movements 
of, Irish military men and civilians, and no attempt to discover 
the haunts and habits of Irish officers and men. Sixthly, that 
there be no search for, or observance of, lines of communication. 
Seventhly, that there be no search for messengers. Other de- 
tails connected with courts-martial, motor permits and similar 
matters, says the /rish Bulletin, are to be agreed to later. 


On behalf of the Irish Republican army it was agreed: 

Firstly, that attacks on Crown forces and civilians cease. 
Secondly, that there be no provocative displays of forces, armed 
or unarmed. Thirdly, that there be no interference with Gov- 
ernment or private property. Fourthly, the discountenance and 
prevention of any action likely to cause disturbance of the 
peace and which might necessitate military interference. 


Dublin Castle immediately issued these orders: 


All searches by the military and police shall cease. Military 
activity shall be restricted to the support of the police in their 
normal civil duties. The curfew restrictions shall be removed. 
The despatch of reinforcements shall be suspended. Police 
functions in Dublin shall be carried on by the metropolitan 
police. These directions are effective from noon on Monday. 


Besides, military patrols were withdrawn from the 
streets of Dublin and Sinn Fein ceased military opera- 
tions. This was followed by this proclamation, issued by 
De Valera: 


Fellow-citizens: During the period of truce each individual 
soldier and citizen must regard himself as the custodian of the 
nation’s honor. Your discipline must prove in the most con- 
vincing manner that this is a struggle of an organized nation. 

In the negotiations now initiated your representatives will do 
their utmost to secure the just and peaceful termination of this 
struggle, but history, particularly our own history, and the char- 
acter of the issue to be decided are a warning against undue 
confidence. 

Unbending determination to endure all that may still be neces- 
sary, and fortitude such as you have shown in all your recent 
sufferings—these alone will lead you to the peace you desire. 
Should force be resumed against our nation you must be ready 
on your part once more to resist. Thus alone will you secure 
the final abandonment of force and the acceptance of justice 
and reason as the arbiter. 


In general the press of the world is hopeful of peace. 
The London Times, in its first editorial, declared that 
with the cessation of warfare the “ gravest menace to a 
settlement by negotiation will disappear,” and expressed 
the belief that “the end of this secular trouble, ruinous 
to Ireland and humiliating to this country, is within 
measurable distance.” Later, the Times returned to the 
subject in these words: 


The seeds of settlement have been germinating throughout 
the long, black months, and future generations may recognize 
that the bitter struggles of the last two years, with all the 
slaughter and misery they have caused, may have been neces- 


_sary to the realization that North and South must compose their 


differences if they are to continue to live. It is true that a 
settlement has still to be discussed, and those who have gone 
deepest into the subject know how grave are the difficulties that 
have still to be surmounted. Everything depends on the change 
that a brief taste of home rule has wrought in the mind of 
Ulster and Sinn Fein’s willingness to realize that union can 
only be between equals. It is the Home Rule act that has opened 
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up these prospects of peace, and on the basis of that act a 
settlement can be built. 

The London Chronicle hopes for the best, thinks fur- 
ther bloodshed impossible, and adds: “ It seems as though 
the last chapter of bloodshed and misery is at length 
closed.””. The London Daily Herald, a labor paper, warns 
that a truce is not peace, and asks British statesmen to 
show “the courage and generosity the situation de- 
mands.” The Post complains of “ the humiliation rebels 
have reflected upon England.” The Ulster papers are, 
of course, bitter. The Belfast News Letter is an article 
entitled “Truckling to the Murder Gang,” says there are 
implications in the Downing Street truce—announce- 
ments that are disquieting to “all loyal subjects of the 
King and repulsive to all honorable men.” 

The first implication is that an agreement has been reached 
between the Premier of the United Kingdom and the President 
of the Irish Republic, whereby the latter undertakes that the 
murder of police, soldiers, and loyal citizens, the burning of 
residences of Unionists in the South and West, the wrecking of 
trains, seizure of the mails, the cutting of wires, the robbery of 
postoflices, and the other outrages which the rebels are per- 
petrating shall cease Monday noon, but meantime they are free 
to commit as many as they can. 

Such an agreement, the News Letter considers most 
dishonorable and unprecedented in British history. The 
second disgraceful implication, according to this partisan 
paper, is that active rebels are not murderers, but patri- 
otic belligerents. The third implication is equally dis- 
graceful, as 

Hitherto the Government has maintained the position that the 
ambushing of soldiers and police and the shooting of unarmed 
men by persons dressed as civilians are murders, properly pun- 
ishable by death. The Chief Secretary has stated this again and 
again. Now that position is abandoned and the claim of the 
Sinn Feiners that they are honorable belligerents seems to be 
admitted. 

But what follows from such an admission? The Government 
has shot or hanged a number of them and consequently has 
been guilty of murder and inexcusable violation of international 
law. 

The Northern Whig, in its comment on the new devel- 
opments, says: 

Whatever the Government may promise or protest, we doubt 
if they will be able entirely to remove the fear that their first 
descent into the valley of humiliation will not only fail to bring 
peace to Ireland, but may ultimately be the means of causing 
many faithful British subjects to pass through the valley of the 
shadow of death. Until the outlook is much clearer than now 
we dare not call this a truce of God. 


The /rish News declares: 

If peace with honor can be secured, no man or body of men 
in Ireland or Great Britain can throw the opportunity aside 
without incurring a burden of responsibility too heavy to be 
borne. 

That De Valera is hopeful and determined is clear 
from the message sent to the American people through 
the New York World: 

Ireland, whilst using such force as she could command to 
resist force, has always relied on the justice of her cause and 


on moral sanction. All who deprecate brutal force and desire 
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a peaceful arbitrament of international disputes have now the 
opportunity of using their influence with effect. The funda- 
mental principles which were set aside in Paris again are at 
stake. The world cannot afford to look on unconcernedly. We 
believe the people of America will not thus look on, but will 
lend their active aid to secure a solution of this problem on the 
only basis on which it can be solved—acknowledgment that Ire- 
land should by natural right be free. 

To Robert J. Prew, London editor, Universal Service, 
who inquired whether there would be danger of a serious 
split in Sinn Fein if the Dail accepted anything less than 
complete independence, De Valera replied: 

The people of Ireland earnestly hope that the present suspen- 
sion of hostilities will be the prelude to the final cessation of 
the age-long attempt to crush the legitimate national aspira- 
tions by force. To your question as to the rumor of dissension 
among us, my answer is that there is none. We are a united 
people acting on a well-defined principle. Those who hope for 
disunion as the outcome of the present situation will be dis- 
appointed now, as so often before. 


Italy.—The overthrow of Signor Giolitti and his Cab- 
inet recorded in last week’s AMERICA was chiefly caused 
by dissatisfaction on the part of Italian Nationalists with 

Count Sforza’s policy with regard to 
a a Italy’s position in the Adriatic. The 
extreme Nationalists thought it too 


conciliatory and tending towards something like national 
dishonor. Yet, as far as may be judged by the present 
attitude of its members, the Cabinet just formed by Signor 
Bonomi does not seem inclined to change the prudent 
course followed by its predecessor. As a consequence 
the Nationalists have already made it evident that they 
will openly oppose it. In spite of the recent Cabinet cri- 
sis, the political situation as far as external affairs are 
concerned, is exactly where it was before the resigna- 
tion of Signor Giolitti. The situation is rendered more 
serious than under the former Cabinet, because of the 
fact that the new Premier, in spite of his well-known 
skill, lacks the long experience in problems of adminis- 
tration which Signor Giolitti enjoyed. 

Neither in internal nor external affairs, therefore, is 
any substantial change of policy expected in consequence 
of Bonomi’s advent to power. His appointment of Mar- 
quis Bella Toretta to the post of Foreign Minister is taken 
as a proof that the general lines of the foreign program 
laid down by Count Sforza will be followed, for the 
Marquis was Sforza’s assistant at most of the recent 
Allied meetings, and is in sympathy with the plans of 
his former chief. Marquis Della Toretta enjoys one ad- 
vantage over most of the European statesmen. He is 
looked upon as an authority on the intricate Russian 
question, having been ambassador to Petrograd all 
through the Bolshevist revolution. There is a great deal 
of speculation as to what policy he will follow towards 
the Soviets. While many internal problems confront the 
new Ministry, the “reform of the bureaucracy ” holds 
perhaps the most prominent place. The Premier’s plan 
is to raise the salary of government officials, but to re- 
duce their number. 
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Public Libraries and Catholic Literature 


SARA Kountz DIETHELM 


and imperishable literature. Yet how frequently 

we hear people remark that they are not familiar 
with Catholic authors. Invariably they offer two excuses 
for their ignorance; the first that they are too costly, 
and hence unavailable; the second that they are dry and 
uninteresting, and lack the thrill of the best-sellers. 

During an experience in a public library which covered 
a.period extending over twenty years, people frequently 
expressed surprise when I suggested Catholic authors for 
their consideration. I remember a well-known citizen 
coming to me one day and berating the library manage- 
ment because certain Catholic books could not be found. 
“For instance?” I asked. “Well, the Stonyhurst 
Series.” 

Whereupon I walked to a nearby shelf and pointed 
them out. It was always my experience that the Cath- 
olics who criticized failed to consult the catalogue first. 
Then there are the timid folk who lack the confidence to 
ask for Catholic authors. How gladly would this class wel- 
come the knowledge that most large libraries carry many 
of our standard authors. Not only this, but many of them 
have compiled excellent lists of Catholic books. Within 
my memory come Chicago, New York, Seattle, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, New Bedford, and there are 
doubtless many others. 

In my own town, Toledo, I was fortunate in working 
under three librarians of broad sympathies, and they were 
always willing to cooperate with the clergy or laity in the 
purchase of Catholic literature. 

So much for the first assertion. The second that fre- 
quently confronted me was that Catholic books were for 
the most part dry and uninteresting. It is astonishing to 
come in contact with so many Catholics who hold this 
opinion, and yet it is*not unnatural, for it is only with- 
in the last two decades that libraries have multiplied 
throughout the land and that facilities for the spread of 
literature into the very highways and byways have de- 
veloped. Today the public library stands for hospitality 
in the broadest sense of the word, and our American 
public libraries not only house great collections of books, 
but they provide sympathetic and trained workers to dis- 
pense them. Thus Catholic books more frequently find 
their place upon the shelves of the public library, and are 
awaiting patiently to be carried into our homes that they 
may enrich our minds with their lofty thought. 

Far from béing dry and uninteresting, they possess dis- 
tinctive charm and are veritable treasure-houses of 
knowledge and entertainment. Take, for example, 
Jorgensen’s life of St. Francis of Assisi. It was through 
his labors and research while writing it that Jorgensen 
was led into the Church of the Saint whose story he has 


= Catholic Church has given to the world a vast 
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so beautifully told. The narrative is simple and direct, 
and the abundance of anecdotes add an intense human 
note, while the faithful portrayal of the saintly Francis 
brings the reader easily to visualize his ardent spirituality 
and to understand his philosophy of living. Surely this 
book is procurable in any large library, as well as the 
brilliant series by Abbé Fouard, “ Jesus, the Son of God,” 
“St. Paul and His Missions,” and “ St. Peter and the 
First Days of Christianity.” And what of Francis 
Thompson’s enchanting life of St. Ignatius of Loyola? 

There are other lives of great Catholics that will fill 
us with inspiration and devotion. After all, ““ The proper 
study of mankind is man,” and it should be a matter of 
rejoicing that so many Catholics have helped to im- 
mortalize literature. 

Personally, I never read a novel that made the appeal 
of the story of Cardinal Vaughan as portrayed by Mr. 
J. G. Snead-Cox. I lived every page of the life of this 
knightly gentleman and holy ecclesiastic, who both in his 
love for humanity and his heroic mortifications is an ex- 
ample to priest and people. Here is a book that grips 
the very soul. 

Father Campbell in “ Pioneer Priests of North Amer- 
ica” chronicles the heroism of the early apostles among 
the Indians. To read of the zealous labors of these mis- 
sionaries and of the hardships they so courageously en- 
dured cannot but move us to lofty purpose. 

How about Ford’s fascinating account of the beautiful 
life and tragic death of St. Joan of Arc? Catholic biog- 
raphy is also greatly enriched by Dr. Slattery’s life of 
Dante, which gives a vivid picture of Dante the Catholic 
and of Beatrice, as well as an exhaustive study of the 
“ Divine Comedy.” 

In the field of science, let me recommend to those who 
find Catholic scientists beyond their comprehension all 
the works of Jean Fabre. This name does not call to 
vision the entomologist writing a technical treatise on the 
insect world, but a kindly and charming old man relating 
in simple and beautiful language the everyday happen- 
ings of insect life. To read his books is like entering into 
a magic world hitherto unknown. Fabre shows how the 
presence of God is revealed in nature and lucidly repu- 
diates many of the assertions of those who would explain 
nature not as she is but as they would like to have her. 

That distinguished convert, the late Dr. Dwight, who 
at the time of his death was professor of anatomy at 
Harvard, was an authority on science; and, being deeply 
conversant with his Faith, he knew whereof he spoke. 
His “ Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist ” reveals in sim- 
ple, direct language something of the attitude of the 
Church regarding evolution. 

Father Husslein’s “ Evolution and Social Progress ” 
also deals with various phases of evolution, and draws 
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a decided line between theories that are unfounded and 
the real facts concerning evolution. 

Dr. Walsh is too well known to need more than brief 
mention, yet I am sure that many Catholics have not read 
his “ Popes and Science” which so ably refutes the 
charge that the Church is an enemy of science. His 
“Thirteenth, Greatest of Centuries” should be in every 
home, both for the parent and the high-school student. 
His essays, both scientific and educational, are of distinct 
value. 

Let us turn to another phase of literature, the essay. 
Here we have a literary form that will always have 
charm, because the essayist is not bound by any conven- 
tions of style. His unlimited freedom of theme allows 
him to give full play to his imagination, and his flow of 
prose not infrequently reflects his personality. 

What a wealth of Catholic essayists! The incompara- 
ble Cardinal Newman, an acknowledged master of Eng- 
lish; the gifted and imaginative Francis Thompson, whose 
magic prose was not marred by the bitterness of his 
tragic life; that kindly, versatile Celt, Canon Sheehan; 
Archbishop Spalding, whose desire to elevate was ever 
in the ascendancy, whose every page is a plea for cul- 
ture, and the late Charles Warren Stoddard, with his 
graceful, impressionist quality. Is Brother Azarias as 
well read as he should be? A born teacher, he possesses 
the faculty of imparting knowledge in an interesting fash- 
ion. Then there is Theodore Maynard, the light of whose 
faith is revealed many times in his pages. Agnes Rep- 
plier, whom we have loved since childhood, is to be found 
complete in every library. Neither can our fancy conjure 
up a public library failing to carry Louise Imogen Guiney, 
who, though essentially a poet, wrote many essays of 
great charm and delicacy. One of my choicest treasures 
is a letter from Joyce Kilmer. It was written overseas, 
and expressed appreciation for a letter I had sent him 
concerning “ Dreams and Images.’’ He said he consid- 
ered it an honor to have been able to compile such a work. 
This book, which will be found in most libraries, is useful 
in that it brings to our knowledge many of our best 
Catholic poets. 

This brings me to another phase of literary art, poetry. 
During all the ages that poets have sung they have 
exerted a marked influence upon mankind and upon lit- 
erature, though the number is legion who count poetry 
as “ unsubstantial pabulum.”” Archbishop Spalding once 
said that “ Poetry is the natural language of all worship, 
and that when we are deeply moved prose no longer sat- 
isfies us.” What a glorious line of Catholic poets have 
illumined every age. We have the profound and noble 
lines of an Aubrey De Vere, the rich imagery of a Francis 
Thompson, the gentle lyrics, so rich in spiritual sugges- 
tion, that come from the blind Father Tabb; the exquisite 
and artistic verse of Lionel Johnson, whose love for Ire- 
land and for the Catholic Faith blaze forth upon his every 
page. Then there is the delicate artistry of Alice Mey- 
nell, who is called the poet of renunciation. The charm- 
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ing lullabies of Katherine Tynan will sooth us into a mood 
of sweet content; and Joyce Kilmer, styled the poet of 
faith, hope and love, will delight with the variety of his 
range. The religious poems of Father Benson have a 
significant message for Catholics, as well as the intensely 
religious “ Dream of Gerontius” by Cardinal Newman; 
and’ we cannot overlook the spiritual lyrics of Father 
Garesché, which carry us far away from the sordid things 
of earth. 

And now we come to the novel. In the field of fiction, 
which has long since been recognized as an acknowledged 
form of literary art, there is ample choice. The Catholic 
novel of the better class enables us to get a broader vision 
of the aim of life, a deeper knowledge of sterling truths, 
and a deeper understanding of the principles of our Faith. 

‘Let us be content to rest from the best-sellers for 
a time and read Catholic authors, many of whom de- 
servedly rank with those very same best-sellers, and 
frequently soar far above them. Among the many dis- 
tinguished Catholic novelists whose works are to be found 
in almost any large library, we might mention Elizabeth 
Jordan, Isabel Clarke, Katherine Tynan, Mrs. Hugh 
Fraser, Henry Harland, Marion Crawford, Maurice 
Egan, René Bazin, Henri Bordeaux, William Barry, 
Lucas Malet, Richard Maher, Mrs. M. E. Francis, Mrs. 
Henry de la Pasture, Viola Meynell, Kathleen Norris and 
Leslie Moore. 

In a class apart are Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, Canon 
Sheehan and Robert Hugh Benson. Mrs. Ward’s novels 
are on a much higher plane than the average sought-after 
novel of the day. “ Out of Due Time” brilliantly dis- 
cusses some of the vital issues of Catholicism; it is one 
of the most convincing and powerful books of the age. 
The story is concerned with a young man who tries to 
bridge the gulf between science and religion, and, while 
the spiritual element predominates, there is much human 
interest. In addition to a graceful style, the work has 
deep literary value. It is a book that cannot be ignored, 
and one that we can pass on to our Protestant friends 
with the feeling that it will reveal to them much of the 
beauty and truth of our Faith. 

A parallel story is Canon Sheehan’s “ Triumph of 
Failure.” I can imagine no more convincing sermon. 
Sometime I want to read Sheehan all over again, and 
revel in his tender and careful study of the Irish people. 
How graphic are his portraits of Ireland, with its re- 
ligious differences, its labor troubles. With what master 
strokes the author sketches the Irish character, picturing 
truthfully his simple, abiding faith, his emotional tem- 
perament and his keen optimism. ‘“ Luke Delmege,” 
“The Queen’s Fillet,” “ Miriam Lucas,” “My New 
Curate ”—ah, here are books that will live long after the 

best-sellers have sunk into oblivion in the junk heap. 

Robert Hugh Benson is perhaps more widely read, or 
was. His shelf in our public library was, I recall, nearly 
always empty. To convey some Catholic teaching seemed 
to be the purpose of nearly all of Father Benson’s books. 
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He lived to bring men to a better knowledge of their 
Redeemer. His historical novels are favorites, but in my 
humble opinion he is most effective in the trilogy pro- 
duced shortly before his death; “ The Average Man,” 
“Initiation ” and “ Loneliness.” Like the “ Triumph of 
Failure,” “ Initiation’ made its appeal to me as a force- 
ful sermon, teaching the necessity for suffering as. an 
antidote to a life of ease and luxury. “ Loneliness” also 
has its lesson; it seems to me that Father Benson used 
his novels to send his message home, and he must have 
succeeded, because his genius for creating atmosphere 
and firing the imagination made the reader oblivious to 
all else but the atmosphere in which Father Benson made 
a setting for his characters. 

The above survey excludes many worthy names in 
Catholic literature, but to include all that should be here 
would be well-nigh impossible. I have taken the liberty 
of citing books that appealed to me personally, and am 
going to suggest that the reader take this list to any 
public library. I am positively convinced there will be 
no difficulty in finding the books. This article may also 
convince the skeptical that Catholic literature does not 
mean a row of technical and erudite treatises on theology. 

When we realize the important part that Catholic lit- 
erature has played in the development of civilization and 
in the spread of Christianity, we shall desire to read 
more Catholic books. To initiate ourselves into a Catho- 
lic atmosphere by entering into the realm of Catholic lit- 
erature is to find new ideals of thought and character and 
to accept our share in that magnificent heritage of Catho- 
lic books which the Church has handed down from the 
beginning of the world. 


Modern Apostles of Charity 
A. J. Beck 


NE of the striking characteristics of the ever youth- 

ful and withal venerable Church of Christ is the 
fecundity with which she has given birth in every age 
to leaders needed to grapple with some special evil or 
problem. When the Turkish tide threatened to engulf 
Europe she raised a Peter the Hermit, great Popes, John 
Sobieski of Poland, and others to hurl back the Moslem 
hordes. After Luther, Calvin, Huss, and others had let 
loose the deluge of the religious and social revolution 
which swept whole nations from their moral moorings, 
the same Church sent Blessed Peter Canisius into the 
very stronghold of the new movement to start a real 
reformation. Centuries later, when the French Revolu- 
tion had loosened the bond of charity, she inspired a lay- 
man to set hearts aflame with love of their fellow-man 
for the sake of Christ. 


One evening in May, 1833, eight young men met in the 
dingy, rear office of a Parisian newspaper. At the head 
of the table sat one older than the students, M. Bailly, 
an editor, who urged them to make alms-giving “a 
medium of moral assistance.” 


The young men eagerly 
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accepted his guidance, especially the one at his right, 
Frederick Ozanam. He had called the memorable meet- 
ing which resulted in the founding of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul. 

The society was an answer to a challenge. Infidels 
were invading the University of Paris. “When we 
Catholics,” wrote Ozanam later, “ sought to call the at- 
tention of these wandering brothers to the marvels of 
Christianity, they said to us: ‘ Yes, you have a right to 
speak of the past. In bygone days Christianity did indeed 
work wonders, but today Christ is dead. What works 
can you show which prove your faith...’ And they 
were right,” adds Ozanam. 

He and his little band took up the challenge amid great 
difficulties. Even one of Ozanam’s friends, misled by 
the St. Simonians, said to him: “ What do you hope to 
do? You are only eight poor young fellows, and you 
expect to relieve the misery that swarms in a city like 
Paris!’”’ Twenty-five years later, when Ozanam told the 
old story of an attempt to discourage a great movement 
because of its humble beginning, the St. Simonians, who 
boasted that they would transform the world, had been 
relegated to obscurity, while the “eight poor fellows” 
had increased to 2,000 in Paris alone, where they visited 
5,000 families, one-fourth of the city’s poor. The society 
had meanwhile spread as far as America, the first con- 
ference being organized in the city of Mexico in 1843, 
which was followed by the organization of the Cathedral 
Conference in St. Louis in 1845. Today its conferences 
are found in virtually every civilized country, and even 
in Turkey. There are approximately 125,000 active and 
100,000 honorary members. Germany, for instance, has 
700 conferences. In the United States there are 1,082 
conferences, with 15,159 active and 3,009 honorary mem- 
bers. In one year the Vincentians in this country as- 
sisted 23,410 families, embracing 84,597 persons. The 
active members made 218,598 personal visits to the poor, 
procured 3,c06 positions, and spent $760,939 in cash for 
material relief, rent, provisions, clothing, fuel, and so 
forth. 

Much greater is the mental and spiritual aid given. 
Who can estimate the good done through words of cheer 
and comfort to those near despair, through helpful advice 
that raised the fallen brother and made him again a self- 
respecting member of the community? Guiding prin- 
ciples of the society are to help the poor to help them- 
selves and to conserve the home. There is no air of 
condescending philanthropy which casts a heap of coin 
to the needy or indulges in vicarious charity. The 
“brothers,” as they call each other, pay regular friendly 
visits to those in need. They do not set up an inquisition 
for card-indexing the unfortunates and their wants, but 
courteously and carefully inquire into their needs, being 
always considerate of their feelings. If help is urgent, 
and the case worthy, the committee of two gives tem- 
porary relief and reports at the meeting of the conference 
on the following Sunday. Any member knowing anvy- 
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thing about the case is expected to inform the committee 
so that it may act justly as well as charitably. The pro- 
ceedings are kept secret to prevent the public from learn- 
ing that a certain family or person is the recipient of 
charity. 

These weekly meetings are as simple, democratic and 
business-like as possible. After the opening prayer and 
some appropriate religious or spiritual reading, the sec- 
retary submits the minutes of the previous meeting and 
the treasurer renders an account. The president an- 
nounces reports of visiting committees and the adoption 
of new families. Each committee tells of its cases, asks 
for guidance, if necessary, and submits bills for relief 
given. The secretary distributes orders on the treasury 
for bills reported at the previous meeting. After disposal 
of any new business, the conference takes up a secret 
collection for the poor and adjourns with prayer. 

The Society makes no general public appeal for mem- 
bers, as only those having a natural inclination and the 
are able to do the work 
New members are solicited 
privately with the approval of the conference. The in- 
itiation is not marked by elaborate ceremonial. After 
reception of the Sacraments of Penance and the Holy 
Eucharist, the candidate is introduced to the members, 
who welcome him with a hearty handclasp. He is ex- 
pected to attend at least three meetings a month and the 
quarterly sessions, and to make regular visits to the poor. 
if any member proves remiss, he is given a charitable 
reminder or two; and if this fails to make him more zeal- 
ous, he is urged to transfer his interest in the Society 
to honorary membership or to become a subscriber by 
making an annual donation. Honorary members do not 
pay visits to the poor. They receive the Sacraments with 
the conference, attend the quarterly meetings, and con- 
tribute at least five dollars a year. Each conference is 
expected to raise sufficient funds for its work. The 
chief sources of revenue are contributions of members, 
collections in church, proceeds from poor-boxes, bequests, 
and donations of subscribers and benefactors. 

The Vincentians assist the needy regardless of race, 
creed, or color. Though on their guard against fraud, 
they are occasionally imposed upon by crafty people, just 
as even a shrewd business man is deceived now and then. 
Sometimes they are severely censured for assisting cer- 
tain families with shiftless or criminal members. But 
should children, for instance, be deprived of food, cloth- 
ing or schooling because of the sins of their parents? Not 
seldom such children are saved to the Church and the 
State by the intervention of Vincentians. While they 
do not make their aid dependent on adherence to any 
they avail themselves of opportunities to bring 


necessary time and means 


required for membership. 


church, 
strav sheep back to the Fold. 
Charitable works are not the primary aim of the 
They are merely the means to attain its first 
which, according to the rules, is “ to sustain its 


socicty. 
object, 
members, by mutual example, in the practise of a Chris- 
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tian life.” Prominent among its activities is “the ele- 
mentary and Christian instruction of poor children.” 
However, the rules state that “no work of charity should 
be regarded as foreign to the society.” Even a cursory 
glance at the annual reports of particular councils shows 
how well this injunction is heeded. Taking at random 
a few as they came to hand, we find in one instance that 
15,000 patients were visited in hospitals and supplied 
with necessaries, including good reading and religious 
Coal was furnished to seventy families and 
milk to a similar number. The society also cooperated 
in the campaign against tuberculosis. In another city 
the society gave a week’s outing to 1,634 children, many 
of them under-nourished and neglected. The sailors’ 
committee made 484 visits to ships, distributed thousands 
of pieces of literature in various languages, and brought 
81 men to the Sacraments. Thousands of inmates of 
prisons were visited and provision made for attendance 
at Mass by a large number. 

These are only some of the more striking instances of 
special activities in two cities. In addition to regular 
relief work, similar enterprise in engaging nurses, pro- 
viding fresh-air camps, co-operating with juvenile-court 
officers, reconciling families, saving children, etc., is 
shown in reports from Boston, Providence, Trenton, 
Baltimore, Atlanta, Richmond, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, New Orleans, St. Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Dubuque, St. Paul, Omaha, San Francisco, and many 
other cities. It thrills one with Catholic pride to meet 
at the annual convention men from every section of the 
country, unassuming men from almost every profession 
and avocation, who are inspired by the same ideals and 
whose report of work done shows that they are among 
the most efficient coadjutors of the clergy in parish and 
diocesan activities. A Vincentian conference in the 
parish often saves the priest from becoming the victim 
of professional beggars. Through the Vincentians the 
priest at times gains access to homes which would other- 
wise be closed to him. Rev. Joseph F. Kroha, in a paper 
read at the last annual meeting and published in the 
March number of the Catholic Charities Review, re- 
ported that the deplorable conditions which prevailed a 
few years ago in several parishes of Milwaukee have 
been entirely changed through the formation of confer- 
A new awakening has taken place among the 


articles. 


ences. 
people. 

True, there are conferences here and there which show 
a lack of the real Vincentian spirit. Nor are all members 
of other conferences equally zealous. But taking human 
weakness into consideration, one can contend without 
exaggeration that no Catholic society in the wide world 
is more efficient than that founded by Ozanam. In a 
letter to the president of the Society in Philadelphia. His 
Eminence, Cardinal Dougherty, thanked the conferences 
for their “heroic aid given during the late influenza 
epidemic, when they opened kitchens to provide with food 
the victims of the plague, and also procured medical 
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assistance and medicine for the sick at the same time 
that they gave them their personal services as visitors 
and nurses.” The late Bishop Fitzmaurice of Erie, Pa., 
wrote in 1902: “I know of no lay society in the Church 
so unselfish in its aim and so capable of doing good as 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul.” Archbishop Ireland 
directed that a conference be organized in every city par- 
ish of the diocese. Archbishop Keane of Dubuque, Car- 
dinal Dougherty of Philadelphia, Archbishop Moeller of 
Cincinnati, and other prelates have given similar instruc- 
tions. Mr. George Gillespie, president of the Superior 
Council (289 Fourth Avenue, New York), reports in the 
Catholic Charities Review (Vol. V, No. 1) that he con- 
versed with many members of the Hierarchy at their 
meeting last September, and that, “ without exception, 
they spoke in the highest terms of our Society.” 

Because the Society is primarily made up of parish units 
and is such a valuable auxiliary to the clergy, confer- 
ences have been established at the seminaries in Brighton, 
ing the archdiocese of Boston; at Dunwoodie, in the 
archdiocese of New York; at St. Francis, in the arch- 
diocese of Milwaukee; and in other educational institu- 
tions. Conferences in colleges are likewise practicable, 
as the students can be interested in the Society through 
the reading of literature on Catholic charity, the biogra- 
phies of St. Vincent de Paul and Frederick Ozanam, and 
the published reports of the Society’s activities through- 
out the world. John J. Horgan’s “ Great Catholic Lay- 
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men” (M. H. Gill & Son, London) includes an appropri- 
ate sketch of Ozanam. It shows that the society was 
founded by young men for young men. 

Our utilitarian world demands object lessons in ap- 
plied Christianity. If our educated young men, college 
and university graduates, for whom our people are mak- 
ing such great sacrifices, do not exemplify the great 
commandment of charity given us by Christ, from whom 
shall we expect this vindication of our Faith? The 
Socialist agitator challenges us, saying: ‘I don’t care 
what the Church did in the past. What are you doing 
now for the poor and the oppressed: ” Secular 
knowledge is indispensable to make a living and to refute 
the false charge that the Church fosters ignorance. But 
on the day of judgment Christ will not ask us whether 
we knew Greek or trigonometry or wrote poetry. He will 
judge us by our works, saying: “ As long as vou did it 
to one of these My least brethren, you did it to Me.” 
Surely, we may hope that our educated Catholic young 
men of means will not close their hearts to Christ in the 
person of their needy brothers, and that they will more 
generally join the Vincentians. Twenty-four years hence 
the Society will observe the centenary of its establishment 
in this country. What a triumph for Christ if on that 
great occasion 100,000 of our Catholic men were enrolled 
under the banners of Ozanam’s and 


army of mercy 


charity ! 


Religious Conditions in Portugal 


A. PINHEIRO TORRES 


LTHOUGH existing relations between the Church 
and the State in Portugal are by no means ideal 
from the Catholic point of view, at all events these 

relations have nevertheless improved, and are still improv- 
ing. One sign of this is found in a greater deference 
which is shown to the prelates of the Catholic Church 
both by government officials and the authorities of the 
local civic powers. At one time these relations were de- 
plorable, but they most certainly are improving and the 
improvement is welcome. 

There was formerly an attitude of extreme hostility 
towards the Catholic Church and its Supreme Head, but 
this hostility, if not entirely abated, is considerably modi- 
fied on the part of the secular powers. This change of 
attitude can be traced back to the presidency of the late 
Senhor Sidoneo Paes, who was assassinated. During his 
short term of office Senhor Paes reopened diplomatic rela- 
tions between the Holy See and the Portuguese Republi- 
can Government. The Pope sent a Nuncio to Portugal, 
and the Government accredited its representative to the 
Vatican. This happy resumption of diplomatic relations 
owes not a little to the guidance and advice of the former 
Nuncio to Spain, Cardinal Ragonesi, who returned to 


Rome on his elevation to the Cardinalate. Cardinal Rag- 
onesi's action leaves an enduring and affectionate memory 
of him in the hearts of Portuguese Catholics, particularly 
the Catholics of Lisbon. 

There is undoubtedly a better understanding between 
the heads of the Church and the heads of the State in 
Portugal. The Catholic Church in Portugal took a prom- 
inent part in the celebrations in honor of the “ Un- 
known Warrior,’ when the Bishops joined with the civil 
authorities in paying a tribute to Portugal’s dead in the 
wars Then, too, the Catholic chaplains distinguished 
themselves during the war by their gallantry and devo- 
tion to duty. The fact that the Government recognizes 
this is shown by the honor paid to the Bishop of Beja, 
who has received a distinguished decoration at the hands 
of the Government. 

But although on the surface relations between Church 
and State are improved, the position of the Church in 
Portugal is, as a whole, not all what it should be, nor has 
the Church the ful and unrestricted freedom that is 
necessary if her work is to be carried out to the greatest 
good of the whole people. There is not, for example, 
unrestricted freedom of worship, since matters of wor- 
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ship are subjected to a very large extent to the jurisdic- 
tion and idiosyncrasies of the local authorities, who may 
be friendly, and who also may not be friendly. Nor is 
there really freedom of education, for religious instruc- 
tion is not recognized as any part of the teaching in the 
schools of the country, not even in private schools. And 
in this respect Portugal stands out as being one of the 
very few countries where freedom of religious instruction 
is forbidden in the schools. 

It is in the sphere of education that the presence of the 
Jesuits is most sorely missed. Their schools and colleges 
were probably the finest in Portugal. But the Jesuits have 
been forbidden to conduct schools, indeed to remain in 
the country, and nothing has been done to replace the 
Jesuit educational establishments which are now closed. 
This loss is quite apart from the other loss of their in- 
fluence in the training and preparation of the clergy. 

Actually it would seem that the last amnesty granted 
by the Government should include the Jesuits within its 
scope. There is an odious law of exclusion, which for- 
bids the Jesuits even as individuals, not only as members 
of a corporate body, to reside in Portugal. Morally this 
law has no binding force because it is absolutely contrary 
to the Constitution of the Republic. That Constitution 
lays down that no penalties of life-long duration may be 
inflicted, and it further provides that no person may be 
persecuted on account of his or her religious beliefs. 
Nevertheless, the Jesuits are specifically excluded from 
the country. It is possible, however, that before long the 


return of the Jesuits to Portugal will become an accom- 


plished fact; not only because they are sorely missed and 
are badly needed, but also because their exclusion is 
repugnant to the mass of the people. 

On the face of it, it is incomprehensible that after a 
law of amnesty has been passed there should be an excep- 
tion working against a body of men whose only crime is 
that they are members of a Religious Order. The most 
minute investigation has been made, and not even the 
slightest charge can be brought against the Jesuits, who 
number among them some of the most renowned orators 
and scholars, men whom other countries are now only too 
delighted to honor. 

It is impossible to think that the Portuguese Republic 
will be less discerning than the Socialist German Re- 
public, in which, after many years of exile, the Jesuit 
Fathers are enjoying perfect freedom. 

The attitude of Portuguese Catholics towards the Re- 
publican Government is kindly, but it is also expectant. 
They have been advised, time after time, both by their 
Bishops and by the Sovereign Pontiff himself. So they 
are holding thmselves in hand, waiting for the Govern- 
ment to restore to them their religious freedom which at 
present is denied to them. They are waiting and they are 
expectant, and on the Government's action in this matter 
will largely depend how that Government will receive 


the support of the Portuguese Catholics. 
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The State and the Individual 
Joun A, Ryan, D.D. 


N the first article of this series brief reference was 
[ msec to two erroneous theories of the end of the 
State. For the purpose of the present article they 
may be thus characterized: The one holds that the State 
is an end in itself and that the individual exists for the 
State; according to the other, the State is little better 
than a necessary evil, and its control over the individual 
should be confined within very narrow limits. 
That the State is an end in itself, is a proposition which 
can be logically defended only by those who accept Hegel- 


jan Pantheism. A person who believes that all existing 


things are manifestations of the World-Spirit, and that 
its highest manifestation is found in the State, can quite 
logically and even necessarily maintain that the State is 
the supreme end of all human activity. Those who do 
not accept this theory of the universe and yet who hold 
that the State is an end in itself, bow the knee in illogical 
idolatry of an abstraction. For the State has no con- 
crete existence apart from its component individuals. 
What really happens when this theory is put into prac- 
tise is that one section of the community is subordinated 
to another section. The subordinated section is some- 
times a majority and sometimes a minority. In either 
case, some persons are treated as mere instruments to 
the welfare of other persons. This is illogical, immoral 
and indefensible. 

Since the State is not an end in itself, it can have no 
other concrete purpose than the welfare of individuals. 
Therefore, its ultimate end is individual welfare. Since 
all persons are intrinsically sacred and have equal worth 
in the sight of God, they are all of equal importance in 
the eyes of the State. But individual welfare as such 
is not the immediate end of the State. As we have already 
seen, the immediate concern of the State is with the 
community as a whole, with families, and with social 
classes. The reason for this is entirely practical. It is not 
possible nor desirable that the State should attempt to 
provide for the welfare of individuals as such. It can 
consider them only as members of social groups. There- 
fore, it must as a rule concern itself with the common 
interests of the members of these three most important 
groups, the community, the family, and the social class. 
If it gives due regard to these three kinds of interests, 
it will promote the welfare of all its individual members 
to the greatest possible extent. 

In the pursuit of its end, the State necessarily restricts 
the freedom of many groups and many individuals. But 
individual welfare sets certain limits to this restriction. 
These limits are indicated by the natural rights of the 
individual. Such are the right to life, to marriage, to 
property, and to a reasonable amount of liberty. Hence 
the State may not put any person to death, except as 
adequate and deserved punishment for crime. It is con- 
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ceivable that the welfare of the community might be 
promoted, at least teniporatily, through the legal execu- 
tion of all the physically and mentally incurable, and of 
all confirmed criminals; but this would be a grossly im- 
moral invasion of individual rights, and the State must 
safeguard the rights and welfare of all individuals. As 
a.rule, the State may not deprive any class of sane in- 
dividuals of the right to marry, even though this be done 
for the sake of bettering the human stock. The tempor- 
ary prohibition of marriage to persons who are afflicted 
with certain communicable diseases stands on a different 
footing, and may, under well-defined conditions, be 
justified. 

The foregoing statements can be denied only by those 
who maintain that all rights are conferred by the State. 


This proposition is equivalent to the assertion that the- 


individual exists for the State. And this means in the 
concrete that some individuals exist entirely for other 
individuals. The fact that individual rights come into 
full exercise only in the State and are adequately en- 
forced only by the State, does not prove that they are 
derived from the State. They are based upon the nature 
and the needs of the individual himself. They should 
be protected and strengthened, not ignored, by the State. 

In time of war the State has, indeed, the right to ex- 
pose the individual citizen to the danger of death, and 
to other perils. But this is no violation of natural rights. 
It is merely the act of requiring the citizen to perform 
the obligations incumbent upon him as a member of the 
State. The citizen has duties to the State, as well as 
rights which the State is obliged to protect. Among these 
duties is that of defending the State, even at the risk of 
life, when the existence of the State is imperiled. And 
the ultimate end of this obligation is the welfare of human 
beings. 

The main defect in the individualistic theory of the 
State is that it contemplates individuals in the abstract, 
rather than as they actually exist. It regards them as 
all having equal powers and having the same interests. 
Therefore, State intervention is looked upon as a kind 
of restriction, or coercion, or interference which affects 
injuriously all individuals. The State is pictured as a 
tyrant which oppresses the individual for no justifiable 
purpose. 

Of course, this is a thoroughly false conception. In- 
dividuals are not equal, either physically or mentally, 
and their interests differ enormously. Restrictive regula- 
tions may affect one group favorably and another group 
unfavorably. The weaker groups need the protection 
of the State against the superior cunning and the superior 
force of the stronger groups. As a rule, the stronger 
groups whose oppressive actions stand in need of re- 
straint by the State are minorities. When the advocates 
of the individualistic theory demand that the individual 
be let alone by the State, what they really ask is that 
some individuals be permitted to oppress other individ- 
uals, and that minorities be permitted to oppress maj- 
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orities. For example, unlimited freedom of contract in 
commerce and industry deprives great masses of per- 
sons of their rights to humane working conditions, to a 
decent livelihood, and to the opportunity to purchase the 
necessaries and comforts of life at fair prices. Hence 
the State may, and should, restrict freedom of contract 
to whatever extent is necessary to enable the weaker 
individuals to enjoy reasonable opportunities of life and 
self-development. So long as it does not interfere with 
natural rights, it may restrict individual freedom when- 
ever this is necessary to promote the common good, and 
to effect a fair distribution of opportunity among all its 
component members. 

On the other hand, the State should not do anything 
for the individual which the latter can do as well for 
himself ; for in the long run men achieve greater develop- 
ment through their own actions, than through the benevo- 
lent efforts of an external agency. Hence the proposals 
of Socialism stand condemned. They would discourage 
individual initiative and energy, and restrict individual 
liberty to a degree that would be injurious to a great 
majority of persons. The State serves men best when it 
provides them with conditions in which they have a fair 
amount of opportunity to do things for themselves, to 
work out their own economic as well as religious salva- 
tion. When the State does not fully provide such con- 
ditions, it may be obliged as a lesser evil to do some things 
for large groups of individuals which, under other 
conditions, these groups could do better for themselves ; 
for example, in the provision of old-age pensions and 
insurance against sickness and invalidity. Hence the con- 
verse of the general principle stated at the beginning of 
this paragraph is equally true: Whenever the State can, 
ail things considered, do things better for individuals 
than they can do things for themselves, its intervention 
is justified. 


Sts. Cyril and Methodius: a Philological 
Appreciation 


StoyJAN MLADENOFF 


HE vast importance of Sts. Cyril and Methodius in 

Slav culture, particularly for those three Slav peo- 
ples of the South-East, the Bulgars, the Russians, and 
the Serbo-Croats, is something that cannot well be over- 
estimated. A great deal has been written about this, 
and a great deal more remains yet to be written as long 
as civilization lasts. Ivan Vazoff recognized this imper 
tance when, in “ Epopée des Oubliés,” he said: “ Que 
nous aussi nous avons donné au monde, et a tous les 
Slaves un livre pour lire.” 

The work of the Holy Brethren of Salonica is some- 
thing that goes a long way back in the cultural history 
of humanity; on that account it embraces more than a 
phase of Slav or Bulgar activity. And it has been duly 
recognized by exponents of one of the more recent of 
the scientific by-ways of discovery, Indo-European com- 
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parative’ philology, a science that came into existence dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. Philology has immortalized 
both the name and the labor of the Gothic Archbishop, 
Ulfilas, who translated the Bible into the language of 
one of the lost Germanic tribes. And, indeed, with jus- 
tice; because it is owing to that translation that we are 
made familiar with one of the most ancient of the Ger- 
manic dialects. How much the more renowned, then, is 
the glory of those others, who have made their name 
immortal by reason of their literary activity in one of 
the richest and most ancient languages, such as the an- 
cient Bulgar, which became the ecclesiastical language 
of all the Orthodox Slavs, of part of the Catholic Croats 
and, last of all, of a non-Slav people, the Rumanians. 

Indo-European comparative philology has appreciated 
the ancient Bulgar at its just value and given it a place 
among the ancient languages of the world, such as the 
ancient Hindu, Sanscrit, the ancient Persian of the cunei- 
form inscriptions of King Darius in the sixth century 
before the Christian era, the language of Homer, and 
so on. But the ancient Bulgar of Sts. Cyril and 
Methodius, whose feast falls on July 7, is singled out for 
distinction not only on account of its great richness of 
sound and its variety, but also because in certain aspects 
it surpasses by its ancient particularities almost all the 
other Indo-European languages, including the ancient 
Hindu, Persian, Roman, Gothic, the ancient Erse or 
Irish, as well as the classic Latin and Greek, not to speak 
of Albanian and Lithuanian. 

All of these languages, as they are known to savants 
and students, with the exception of the Albanian and 
Lithuanian, belong to an epoch predating the activities 
of the Slav Apostles. For example, asti, which is the 
third person singular present tense of the ancient Indian 
auxiliary verb, which is found in ancient codices going 
back some centuries before the birth of Christ, is found 
on examination to be not so old a form as the equivalent 
part of speech in ancient Bulgar, which is preserved in 
the tenth century texts of Sts. Cyril and Methodius. The 
Bulgar form used by Sts. Cyril and Methodius is, by its 
antiquity, more in accord with the Greek esti and the 
Latin est, which also belong to a period predating the 
beginning of the Christian era. Again, the ancient Bul- 
gar, on account of the antiquity of its sounds and forms, 
belongs to a period anterior to the Gothic and also to 
the Gothic translation of the Holy Scriptures of the 
Arian Ulfilas. Ulfilas’s translation dates from the fifth 
century, and is therefore 500 years older than the trans- 
lation of Sts. Cyril and Methodius. Nevertheless, the 
Gothic ist, which is also preserved in the German ist, 
is not a form that can be held to be more ancient than 


the Bulgar verb. 

Again, to take an example of morphology. In the 
ancient Bulgar of the ninth century A.D., three genres 
of nouns may be distinguished as they are today in Bul- 
garian and the other Slav languages. But in the ancient 
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Armenian of the fifth century there is no trace whatever 
of grammatical gender. 

To single out all that is valuable for comparative 
philology in the Slav Sanscrit (as the ancient Bulgarian 
may not unreasonably be termed), it would be necessary 
to marshal all the sounds, the forms, and the syntactical 
individualities of that language; everything, in fact, that 
is treated of under the head of grammar. But philology 
is not a mere science of “letters,” but a vast and inex- 
haustible cultural-historical science, which from every 
point of view examines closely into language, the primal 
medium of all human progress. The results of that 
science could never be adequately expounded in the space 
of even hundreds of articles. 

But it will be sufficient to point out that the language 
of Sts. Cyril and Methodius is of the most immense 
importance to the science of comparative philology; and 
that in exalting their services to the world’s literature 
their sanctity as the Apostles of the Slavs is not thereby 
diminished nor their memory less worthily honored. The 
language of Sts. Cyril and Methodius is not only matter 
for research by eminent Slav savants, but also by dis- 
tinguished scholars of other nations. To the Bulgars 
themselves it is a treasure to be devoutly and sacredly 
guarded, since upon this foundation the two giants of 
holiness and of intellect built up the ancient Bulgar 
literature. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words. 
Six Masons, All Protestants 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

President Harding is a Free Mason. Of his Cabinet, five 
members are Masons, namely, Secretary of the Navy Denby, 
Attorney General Daugherty, Postmaster Hays, Secretary of 
Labor Davis and Secretary of Agriculture Wallace. So the 
New Age, for May, states, on page 239. It adds that Secretary 
of State Hughes, Secretary of the Interior Fall, Secretary of 
the Treasury Mellon, Secretary of Commerce Hoover and Sec- 
retary of War Weeks are “all Protestants,” but not Masons. 
Was there not one Catholic citizen, belonging to the Republican 
party, fit for the Cabinet? To do away with the bad odor of 
Daugherty’s name, the magazine assures its readers that he and 
his family are Methodists. ‘ 

Washington. ms me 4. Be 


Watson’s Venomous Insults 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Dr. Maurice Francis Egan and the readers of AMERICA gen- 
erally will, no doubt, be interested to know that the National 
Catholic Welfare Council has taken steps to do what it can to 
make Georgia, and other States of the Union as well, understand 
that the venomous insult delivered by Senator Thomas E. Wat- 
son, not only against Bishop Keiley of Savannah, but the Sisters 
of the Good Shepherd and all the Catholic priests of the country, 
is “a matter of importance to every American citizen.” as Dr. 
Egan says it should be. 

The article in Senator Watson’s personal organ, the Columbia 
Sentinel, which contained his infamous and obscene charges, was 
brought to the attention of the National Catholic Welfare Coun- 
cil by the Catholic Laymen’s Association of Georgia, with a 
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request that the National Catholic Welfare Council give aid to 
the Laymen’s Association in taking action in the matter. A 
rcpresentative of the National Catholic Welfare Council was at 
once sent to Savannah, Ga., instructed to proffer to Bishop 
Keiley the support and active aid of the Council if he desired 
to avail himself of any source of assistance exterior to his 
diocese. The National Catholic Welfare Council representative 
was also instructed to attend a meeting held in Savannah by the 
publicity committee of the Catholic Laymen’s Association of 
Georgia, with a committee of Knights of Columbus, at which 
meeting the National Catholic Welfare Council representative 
proffered to the Catholic Association of Georgia, in whose hands 
Bishop Keiley had placed the whole matter, any assistance which 
the National Catholic Welfare Council could give through its 
press department, or through the National Council of Catholic 
Men, which is part of the organized forces of the Department of 
Lay Activity of the National Welfare Council. At this meeting, 
after full discussion, it was decided that it was expedient not to 
bring legal action against Senator Watson, but to lay copies of 
his paper before his fellow-Senators and the President, in view 
of the circumstances that Senator Watson advertised in his paper 
the fact that he was conducting his editorial affairs from Room 
129, Senate Office Building, and also because in the same issue of 
the paper he declared that “ The Roman Catholic Church dic- 
tates to Harding just as it dictated to Wilson;” it was also 
decided to call the attention of the American people to Senator 
Watson’s infamous conduct through the channels of publicity. 


The National Catholic Welfare Council, through its press de- 
partment, sent to the Catholic press of the country a full ac- 
count of the charges made by Senator Watson, Bishop Keiley’s 
statement, and the action taken by the Catholic Laymen’s Asso- 
ciation of Georgia. Copies of this strictly news article were sent 
to all the secular press associations and to the Washington 
correspondents of Georgia newspapers. The Catholic Laymen’s 
Association of Georgia on their side sent material dealing with 
the case to the Georgia newspapers. The Catholic papers printed 
the story, but I know of only one secular newspaper which paid 
any attention to it. Doubtless the reason was that, without legal 
action against Senator Watson, the case was regarded by editors 
as controversial and not an affair of news. 

In addition to circulating the first article described above, the 
press department of the National Catholic Welfare Council also 
sent out additional articles, as the news developed in connection 
with the case. Moreover, as Senator Watson’s charges affected 
the priests of the country, and the Congregation of the Good 
Shepherd, the General Secretary of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council gathered from all the Houses of the Good Shep- 
herd in the United States information concerning their werk 
and public standing, and this information together with copies 
of Senator Watson’s charges was condensed and issued in the 
form of an official statement to the press of the country. In ad- 
dition, an eight-page pamphlet, entitled, “ Senator Thomas E. 
Watson’s Slanders Against the Good Shepherd Sisterhood,” con- 
taining a sweeping condemnation of Senator Watson’s loath- 
some fantasy, was prepared, and an edition of 50,000 copies will 
be distributed as soon as the copies come from the press. This 
pamphlet will be sent out broadcast, especially through the 
South, accompanied by letters to the responsible officials of all 
Catholic Societies of Laymen and Laywomen, urging them to 
obtain further supplies of this pamphlet, and sce that they are 
well distributed throughout the country. 


Washington. MICHAEL WILLIAMS. 


The Unilluminated Interest Question 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
In your issue of June 25, Mr. Connery says: “The reasons 
presented by Father Judge as justifying interest have been 
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answered by the able economist, Richard E. Ely, Ph. D.” inas- 
much as Dr. Ely, in the quotations made, does not touch on 
the question at issue, this assertion can be regarded as nothing 
else but an ignoratio elenchi. The professor discusses the justice 
of arcepting interest on money; the question at issue is tne 
justice of accepting interest on industrial capital. As Dr. Ryan 
in his first letter declared that he had no difficulty in reference 
to the first of the questions, I studiously avoided its discussion, 
and the doctor nowhere refers to it again. 

However, in his comment on these quotations Mr. Connery 
seems to swerve into the question of industrial capital. ‘“ The 
capitalistic owner,” he says, “obtains from the use of some 
material thing, and that thing is also presented to its full value 
by the renter of capital; the renter does not consume it, neither 
does society. Therefore neither the renter nor society owes 
compensation to capital in the form of interest.” Does this 
argument nullify all the reasons given by philosophers to justify 
interest on industrial or pecuniary capital? The restoration of 
capital is not the only consideration. Suppose, furthermore, that 
capital is fruitful; does the renter who reaps $10,000 profit on a 
piece of land owe nothing to the proprietor for this? 

Mr. Connery says further: “Father Judge terms it ‘economic 
heresy’ to hold that ‘though natural agents concur to produce 
economic fruits, their usefulness is entirely gratuitous.’” Any- 
one who will take the trouble to consult my letter will find that 
this is not my claim, but the reason alleged by Cary Bastiat and 
others for doing away with all rent. 


New York. H. A. June, S.J. 


A Forerunner of Einstein 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In Dr. Walsh’s article “‘ A Forerunner of Einstein” the state- 
ment occurs that “ Einstein’s theory is, of course, only a further 
development of non-Euclidean geometry.” (italics inserted) 
If this statement, as it stands, were true it would also follow 
that “deep foundations for Einstein’s work had been laid in the 
long ago by men whose originality must be considered greater 
than his.” 

In making acknowledgments to mathematical forebears who 
dealt in other geometry than Euclidean, Einstein explicitly 
states that the formal problems to which we are led by the 
general postulate of relativity were solved long ago. (“ Rela- 
tivity”; Translation by R. W. Lawson. Henry Holt & Co., 1920. 
Note p. 102). But Einstein is careful to make these acknow- 
ledgments with respect to the general postulate upon which the 
general theory of relatively is based. The expression “ Einstein’s 
theory,” unless otherwise specified, has reference to two theories 
of relativity, the special and the general. Both these theories 
are the result of reconciliations, together with the consequences 
thereof, between so-called principles of relativity and the condi- 
tions of physical observation. The special theory of relativity 
arises from the combination of the special principle of relativity 
with the conditional, not absolute, assumption of the constancy 
of the velocity of light. This theory is not a non-Euclidean 
development at all. The general theory on the other hand arises 
from the solution of difficulties involved in an attempt to apply 
physically a generalization of the special principle. This general 
postulate is such that, once assumed for any given case, the re- 
sults of measurement carried out in that case reveal a violation 
of the fundamental Euclidean principle of continuity. In order 
to bring back this fundamental condition of measurement, i. e., 
continuity, Einstein employed the already existing non-Euclidean 
developments. Even here, however, it must be remembered that 
the Einstein idea of relativity is toto coelo distinct from the sys- 
tem of non-Euclidean propositions required to translate it. 


New York. H. R. M. 
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The Catholic Child and the Catholic School 
ITHIN the last few weeks, the chief of police in 
San Francisco, the chief of the detective staff in 
Washington, two Grand Juries, one in Chicago, the other 
in Brooklyn, and Judge Talley of the Court of General 
Sessions in New York, have drawn public attention to 
the shocking prevalence of youthful iniquity. The San 
Francisco chief speaks of unchaperoned dances and 
amusements. The Washington sleuth complains of the 
automobile. The two Grand Juries get nearer the root 
of the evil when they complain bitterly of careless, crim- 
inally careless, parents, in all classes, and the judge cor- 
rectly diagnoses the evil by asking what else can be 
expected when our children are growing up without any 
instruction in religion. 

The juvenile court has done well, but it has by no 
means solved the problem of juvenile delinquency. We 
shall never approach a solution until we agree upon some 
plan of bringing practical religion into the lives of our 
children. Our school population is about 24,000,000. 
At a liberal estimate, 3,000,000 of these future citizens 
are in schools which include in the curriculum a definite, 
well-balanced and complete course in religious training. 
In addition, possibly 6,000,000 receive some training in 
an intermittent Sunday-school or at home. The Sunday- 
school system is by admission miserably inadequate, and 
as about three-fifths of our people profess no religion 
at all, it is not probable that the home-training in religion 
is much more than a bare possibility. Hence at present 


as for the last thirty or forty years, a vast majority of 
our boys and girls have been growing up with very little 
instruction in religion or with none at all. 
lyn Eagle has recently said, editorially: 

Children in their impressionable years go to schools where, 


whether the Bible is perfunctorily read or not, religion seems 
minimized or non-existent. They grow up in homes where family 


As the Brook- 
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prayers have been abandoned. They come to regard devotion- 
alists as “cranks.” They come to be dominated by the non- 
spiritual trend of the age. The churches are trying 
homeopathy, turning to more materialism as a remedy for 
materialism. Parish-houses for dancing, gymnasiums, play- 
grounds, neighborhood houses, may keep up interest in the 
church but not in religion. (July 2.) 

Devices to amuse the child, plans for his physical im- 
provement, will not make a generation of upright, law- 
abiding citizens. Nothing but religion will do that. But 
how are we to bring religion into the heart of the child? 

Theorists have filled volumes, but the only real solu- 
tion is presented by the Catholic Church. That this solu- 
tion will be adopted by the authorities is not probable. 
The present insistence is upon a State system of non- 
religious instruction almost equivalent to State-suicide, 
since it definitely excludes the firm basis upon which law, 
order, and the State itself must rest. Time may force 
some changes, but for the present the duty of every 
parent, both as a Catholic and as a man who loves his 
country, is to send his child to a Catholic school, and to 
redouble his sacrifices to help the Catholic system from 
the kindergarten to the university. Never was this duty 
more imperative. Never was the guilt of parent more 
Herodian who permits his child to frequent a school 
from which Jesus Christ, were He to enter to preach 
His mission, would be forthwith and by law, excluded. 


Stupid English Propaganda 
HE New York Times, an active Anglo-Jewish daily, 
has recently interested itself in American history. 
Beginners are often hasty to record curious conclusions, 
and this propaganda-sheet is no exception. It finds that 
the American Revolution was “a regrettable mistake,” 
and after wandering through the unfamiliar by-paths of 
American history, the Times discovers that the enemy in 
1776 was neither Great Britain nor the English people, 
but “the King of Great Britain.” And in proof of this 
conclusion, the Times incautiously refers to the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Now it is true that the Declaration presents a formal 
and detailed indictment of the “ present King of Great 
Britain.” It is also true that the Declaration passes the 
same indictment upon “our British brethren.” The 
grievances of which the American colonists complained 
had not been kept secret from the English people. On 
the contrary, the colonists had “ warned them from time 
to time,” had “ reminded them,” “ appealed” to them, 
and had “conjured them.” But “they too have been 
deaf to the voice of justice.” Hence whatever guilt at- 
tached to “the present King of Great Britain” was 
equally attributed by the Signers to the English people 
who had consistently supported “a Tyrant un- 
fit to be the ruler of a free People.” 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to our British brethren. 
We have warned them from time to time of attempts by their 


legislature to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We 
have reminded them of the circumstances of our emigration and 
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settlement here. We have appealed to their native justice and 
magnanimity, and we have conjured them by the ties of our 
common kindred to disavow these usurpations which would in- 
evitably interrupt our connections and correspondence. They 
too have been deaf to the voice of justice and consanguinity. 
We must therefore acquiesce in the necessity which denounces 
our Separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, 
Enemies in War, in Peace Friends. (Italics inserted.) 

Whatever savors of resistance to tyranny, political or 
economic, is beyond doubt distasteful to the Times, but 
the purpose of its latest attempts to discredit the early 
American patriots is quite clear. Whatever their an- 
cestry, the American people are beginning to realize the 
almost perfect parallel between the struggle in the col- 
onies in 1776, and the resistance to the same English 
tyranny offered by the Irish people today. If the Times 
can discredit the Irish champions of freedom, it is willing 
to undertake the Tory task of making Americans ashamed 
of Henry, Mason, Jefferson, Marshall, Washington, and 
of all whose sacrifices for liberty nearly a century and 
a half ago are now reproduced in Ireland. 

English propaganda in this country is as active as it 
is stupid, but in its recent indictment of the patriots of 
1776, the Times has fairly outdone itself. In future, this 
journal will act wisely if in its efforts to serve Great 
Britain and to discredit the American and Irish patriots, 
and all enemies of tyranny, it refrains from reference 
to documents which while not familiar to its editors are 
easily accessible to the public. 


The Super-Parent 


HE audience in the Denver’s Children’s Court was 

informed not long ago by the presiding justice that 
the State is the super-parent whose responsibility is to 
educate the child. “It is far more its duty to feed the 
child,” and to look to “ its health and morals. The child 
must no longer be the victim of conditions over which 
it has no control but for which society and the State it- 
self are to blame.” 

Were it not for the fact that Denver can be found on 
any map of the United States the above statement of a 
Denver jurist could be attributed to anyone of the fa- 
natical politicians who are at present swaying the unhappy 
destinies of Russia. But it has issued forth from an 
American court. It is stamped with the approval not of 
an individual citizen, but of a public official in whose 
hands rests the sacredness of the law. And it is utterly 
un-American. For it gives the lie to the principles on 
which our Government is built: It was because the State 
tried to be the super-parent of thirteen colonies that the 
American Revolution was launched. For fear that 
super-parenthood would grip the young nation a very 
loose Confederation served as a State or tried to func- 
tion as a State until the Constitutional Convention 
blended liberty with union. Yet the men in the Conven- 


tion were so fearful of a super-parent that they made the 
three functions of government correlative to such a de- 
gree that a check-and-balance system was the resultant. 
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It is rather remarkable that ‘the Constitution says noth- 


ing about education or health or morals. And it neg- 
lects to mention the feeding of children. It is shame- 
fully reliant on the common sense of Americans. It pre- 
supposes the Declaration which was an assertion of 
rights that are rooted in manhood and womanhood. Pre- 
supposing these rights it very carefully builds a State 
that is to safeguard the rights of the individual, the 
parent the family. If this is not the American idea of 
the State then words have no meaning. 

Certainly it is true that there are negligent parents who 
care little for the welfare of their children. Making the 
State a super-parent would double the number of care- 
less parents and our nation would be the united orphan 
asylum of America not the United States of America. 
The very idea wrong in principle would defeat its own 
end in practise. The sense of responsibility is not 
strengthened by relieving the slacker-parent of obliga- 
tions knowingly entered upon and willingly assumed. 
The super-parent idea puts a premium on irresponsibility. 
Until Americans are willing to be Russianized the Den- 
ver delusion will remain in the realm of theories un- 
ethical and un-American. It is a sad commentary on 
our judiciary, however, that there should be even one 
American court from whose halls there should come 
forth a repudiation of the bed-rock principle on which 
the Founders built. The State is to safeguard rights, 
individual and parental, not to supersede or usurp them. 
The super-parent is not American nor is it right. It is 
pagan and it is essentially wrong. 


Liberal Conservatives and Conservative Liberals 


THOROUGHLY consistent conservative has been 

well defined as “a person who believes that noth- 

ing should ever be done for the first time.” Perhaps the 
earliest serious departure from out-and-out conservatism 
was the creation of Adam, unless that of Eve, “ the rib 
and crooked piece of man” be considered an even graver 
breach of precedent. However that may be, it is cer- 
tain that not long after that momentous day began the 
reign of innovation, vicissitude and change, that three- 
headed monster that has so often menaced the world’s 
peace ever since. Without question our common mother’s 
ill-timed interest in apples and snakes dealt dyed-in-the- 
wool conservatism a blow from which it will never re- 
cover, for clothes and fashions then came in, hatreds 
and rivalries followed, bringing with them evil and sor- 
row. Some weighty doctors hold, however, that uncom- 
promising liberalism was born with Cain and that his dis- 
astrous quarrel with Abel presaged the everlasting enmity 
of the two camps, for “ Every boy and gal alive,” the 
veracious Gilbert assures us, “is liberal or conservative.” 
It is of the highest importance therefore, that all 
parents should begin as early as possible a close study 
of their children’s minds and habits in order to learn 
betimes whether their sons and daughters are by nature 
liberals or conservatives. If little Mildred, for example, 
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keeps fast hold of her tart and is exceedingly loath either 
to eat or share it, that is a sure sign that like most of her 
sex she is naturally an unyielding conservative who will 
battle to the dogged end for place and privilege. But if the 
first impulse of her brother Sebastian is to question the 
why and wherefore of every command and even to start 
inseasonable investigations of parental authority’s foun- 
dations and sources, that boy, clearly, is a born liberal. 
As all true virtue is marked by the avoidance of ex- 
tremes, conscientious fathers and mothers, therefore, will 
see that their boys and girls grow up either liberal con- 
servatives or conservative liberals. Mildred, for example, 
must learn that no measure should be rejected merely 
because it has never been tried before and Sebastian 
should be taught that just because a thing seems new, it 
need not necessarily for that reason be good. Catholic 
children who are properly reared should have, on reach- 
ing maturity, receptive but discerning minds well equip- 
ped for solving the many social problems they will have 
to meet. For Catholics are most fortunate in having 
a Church centuries old yet ever young, that is the best 
of practical guides in liberal conservatism or in conserva- 
tism liberalism. In all matters of principle, in her gov- 
ernment, faith and morals, she is a veritable rock of 
adamant, and the most conservative institution in the 
world. But in the application of her principles to the 
changing needs of the times, and in her skill in choosing 
the wisest and most effective means for attaining her 
ends, the Church is the very mother of true liberalism. 


The Hour of Peril 

HE conferences between the Irish and the English 
spokesmen have begun. The civilized world breathes 
a prayer that they may put an end to the brutality of Eng- 

lish misrule in Ireland. 
3ut the Irish people may be pardoned if they put no 
trust in British promises, and only hope that England, 
her shamelessness now made known to the whole world, 
may be forced to act with some degree of truth and jus- 
tice. It was not an Irishman, but the Englishman, Gilbert 
Chesterton, who said last vear that any promise made by 
England to Ireland was an insult. Ireland cannot safely 
England must fortify her 
‘promises’ by guarantees. She is a criminal, and must 
give bond. But no lasting peace can be had unless it 
rests upon the immutable principles of justice. In this 
hour of peril may God be Ireland’s shield against the 
wiles of the world’s greatest enemy to freedom: may He 
cause her to prevail and restore her to her ancient place 


rely upon England’s word. 


among the peoples of the world. 


“For Common Sense, Eat Butyromel” 
F the varied breakfast foods that have long been so 
alluringly advertised in our street-cars could effect 
but a modicum of the results promised those who duti- 
fully eat this or that prepared cereal every day, by this 
time human nature should be practically made over. A 
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regular morning diet of crushed rice, for example, if we 
may believe what we read, ought to render the proud 
and overbearing humble and considerate; stringed oats 
should put a heart of courage in the despairing, while 
“ nivified ’’ wheat, obviously, is calculated to make the in- 
sincere man frank and open with no less certainty and 
dispatch than aerated barley changes irritable and churl- 
ish breakfasters into merry and sweet-tempered ones. 

The marvelous improvement in character that appears 
to have been noted in the habitual users of such patent 
foods as the above is causing thoughtful men to hope 
that a cereal-like preparation may soon be invented which 
will foster the development of plain, old-fashioned com- 
mon sense—by no means so common, alas, as its name 
implies!—among the Americans of today. For there 
are now far too few men and women in this country 
who have common sense enough to know how to “ refuse 
the evil and to choose the good.” If some enterprising 
manufacturer would place on the market a palatable, low- 
priced breakfast food called by such a euphonious name 
as “ Butyromel,” say, and guaranteed to develop not only 
“red blood,” but common sense as well, in all who diet 
themselves on it, the new cereal would be likely to enjoy 
a wide popularity. If the promoters of Butyromel would 
then put up everywhere large, highly colored litho- 
graphs representing several rosy, smiling children vie- 
ing at the breakfast table with their ruddy, silver-haired 
grandparents for a third helping of Butyromel, and if 
the posters bore a legend like “The Uncommon Food 
That Gives Common Sense,” who can doubt that before 
a year had passed the manufacturers of the cereal could 
very plausibly boast that ‘“‘ Everybody Else Takes Buty- 
romel for Breakfast. Do You?” 

Mark now the excellent psychological effect that would 
probably be produced by this shrewd advertising cam- 
paign. In reality, Butyromel might be far less nourishing 
than so much stir-about. Nevertheless, all who regularly 
breakfasted on the new cereal would be thoroughly con- 
vinced by the posters displayed everywhere that they 
were adding each day to their store of practical common 
sense, and consequently out of mere self-confidence and 
a desire to be consistent they would actually behave more 
and more like people of common sense. Babes in arms 
who learned to cry—and never in vain—for Butyromel 
would be sure to grow up sturdy youngsters, with an 
amazing capacity for distinguishing the true from the 
false. On becoming youths and maidens they would still 
delight in their morning dish of Butyromel, and manifest 
in consequence such mature common sense that they 
would avoid most of the perils and follies of adolescence. 
On attaining, in due season, manhood and womanhood 
and becoming fathers and mothers themselves, who can 
doubt that our Butyromel enthusiasts would then be such 
veritable pillars of common sense that they would trans- 
mit the very perfection of that valuable quality to their 
numerous offspring. The foolish old world would then 
grow wise, at last, and the millennium would be at hand. 
And all on account of Butyromel! 
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Literature 


A HANDBOOK OF TRUE REVERENCE 


6 be sanely progressive we must be sanely conservative. 

Human progress is neither that of the kangaroo nor of the 
bird. We walk or run; always step by step. We neither leap 
nor fly, as a rule. Those who believe our existing civilization 
is seriously threatened and those who believe it is only in need 
of improvement or, at most, of radical reform must ever bear 
in mind these elementary principles, if they would not waste 
their efforts in futile protests and quixotic enterprises or risk 
destroying what they essay to save. To conjecture a possible 
and practicable future we must know the roots of the present 
and we must never forget that the roots of the present are in 
the past. No people are more in need of these reminders than 
Americans, for with us, deny it who will, rests the task of re- 
building a shaken if not yet shattered world, while our geo- 
graphical isolation is but too apt to make us forget our histor- 
ical contiguity with the makers of Western civilization and to 
imagine that our matchless material resources and our innate 
power of initiative are all-sufficient for the toil ahead. A mere 
bookish knowledge of history as embodied in facts, dates and 
statistics is not enough to safeguard us from blind and fatal 
blundering. The atmosphere in which historic facts occurred, 
in which the men and women of the past moved, in which the 
forces of history worked their way darkly to the surface of 
events, must be known and inhaled by us who dare to give 
directions to the steersmen of civilization. 

To give such directions, by spoken and written word, is the 
function and inevitable duty of liberally educated men and 
women, even though they never be called upon in person to 
handle the helm. No education is truly liberal which does not 
qualify us for such directive utterances. No education does so 
qualify which fails to place the student, immerse the student 
for a time at least, in that atmosphere of the past which differs 
from the deeds of history as the clouds and sunlit air differ 
from the rocks and rivers of a landscape and which is best 
expressed by the hallowed word “ tradition.” 

It is indeed a hallowed thing for it involves all that is most 
priceless in our heritage, the heritage all thinking men are now 
so hard put to it to preserve. Yet priceless as it is, it is well- 
nigh as evanescent as the odor of precious spikenard. We may 
easily let it escape and find ourselves treasuring with deluded 
zeal only an alabaster vase and a shattered one at that. 

It is an error too common among Americans, educators and 
lawmakers alike, to make just this lamentable blunder. Hence 
shelf upon shelf of statutes dead because they were never alive; 
never were born of the mother of all good laws, established and 
congenial custom. Hence the annual output of schemes and 
schedules of studies, multitudes of new pedagogical methods, 
heartless experimentations on the most precious of all a nation’s 
assets, “the child.” Hence the perennial disappointment and dis- 
gust with the two professions most sacred in the order of 
nature, the profession of the teacher and that of the lawmaker. 

Tradition is a hallowed thing. In religion it is the peer of 
the Old and New Testaments. In law it is bowed to by those 
who wear ermine. In education, to revere it is to be truly 
learned ; to neglect it is to turn the schoolhouse into an experi- 
ment station and to make of the college a hotbed of destructive 
revolution. To what such neglect‘did in religion, the hydra of 
sectarianism is a dour, world-wide witness. In law this same 
neglect of tradition gave to the last age “the red fool-fury of 
the Seine” and to the present age the charnel house on the 
Neva. To condemn tradition is to scorn the very life-blood of 
the race. No vengeance is so sure and cruel as that which falls 
on those who dishonor the fountains of life. 


Tradition is a hallowed thing and as such it is ever exposed 
to the blasphemies and foul missiles of scoffers who prefer the 
reputation of bold thinking to the possession of hard-won wis- 
dom and lore. Never were hallowed things more impudently 
railed at than now; nowhere, even now, perhaps, more than in 
America, America to whom alone a drifting world looks for 
stabilization. Pitiable irony; yet who can deny the fact? The 
beautiful traditions of our stage, once second to none; the 
modest literary heritage which our fathers handed down to us 
in some hope that we might bequeath to their grandchildren 
something as good, the first sweet pipings of American song, 
mere woodnotes perhaps, but authentic and heart-touching; the 
Roman dignity of our manners, inherited from sires and dames 
that had sat unawed at the table of kings and queens; what are 
they now but a theme for the sorry jests of newspaper wits? 
Such is the price of neglecting tradition. 

Fortunately not all who have earned for themselves something 
of a hearing have so sinned. “The Traditions of European 
Literature from Homer to Dante” (Scribner), by Dr. Barrett 
Wendell, is concrete evidence that there has sat in the chair of 
our oldest university, one who amid all the din of wild specula- 
tion that has echoed too often from its venerable walls, has not 
lost reverence for the hallowed name of tradition nor esteemed 
the thing itself less valuable than the latest fact of the laboratory 
cr the newest theory of force or life. Harvard has sinned 
grievously against tradition in its espousal of a system of learn- 
ing pivoted on the wavering choice of inconstant youth; sinned 
the more grievously because her great authority made crude 
error assume the likeness of venerable truth and spread it far 
and wide among younger institutions of learning. But for 
her sin she has offered more than one atonement; none more 
worthy or acceptable than her maintenance of the late lamented 
Barrett Wendell in her chair of English literature, during the 
very period when our educational traditions were being most 
dangerously assailed even within her walls. 


“The Traditions of European Literature” is more than the 
record of his lectures. It is his confession of faith, a faith that 
must not die among us if our America is to fulfil the destiny 
for which eyes east of her and west of her are looking to her 
only for fulfilment. Utterly free from pedantry, the volume 
is a treasure-house of rarest learning. Its author does not re- 
gard the exhibition of recondite specimens as the sure evidence 
of profoundest learning. “Profert de thesauro suo nova et 
vetera.” We meet abundance of old friends and not a few 
new ones; but the new ones are not led in with the air of a 
pedant displaying his acquaintance with the Bohemians or 
anchorites of literature. We are gratified that what we toiled 
to master in boyhood was indeed something worth treasuring 
in manhood. The authors we half hated when we shelved them 
between grammar and dictionary, now parade before us sur- 
rounded with an aura and haloed like saints. We see them 
aright as members of that goodly procession that went with 
dignified steps down the ages from the tomb of Agamemnon to 
the tomb of Can Grande. The relative value of Greek and 
Roman literature is set forth in terms unmistakable and fair. 
No one need longer doubt why we study Greek or question 
further what our culture will lose by the lack of it. The vital 
value of Christian tradition to literature is told in terms that 
Catholics are not wont to hear except from those of the Faith. 
We are made to realize almost for the first time the double veil 
of tradition, Roman and Medieval, that hung between the eyes 
of the fourteenth century and the reality of Greek art and life. 
How beautiful is not this metaphor of the veil and how truly 
does it not represent the influence of tradition on the far-seen 
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forms of history. The author never forgets his theme. It is 


not history, not criticism but the tracing of the unbroken and 
unbranched tradition that binds the West in one from Homer 
to Dante. 

Hence there are omissions that may at first surprise us, of 
the Nieblunglied, for example, and the sagas and the Arabian 
Nights and the Welsh and Irish cycles aside from the Arthurian, 
and the world of Spanish romance. “Sed his non erat hic 
iocus.” It may be questioned however whether the author’s 
strong anti-Teutonic sentiment has not led him to rate a little 
too lowly the Northern elements in the traditions of European 
literature and their influence on that tradition as a whole. The 
plan of the book is admirably clear and its divisions set out 
the design in bold relief and strong light. Historical back- 
ground and literary tradition are always carefully distinguished. 

The volume is the outcome of a series of lectures and its style 
is rather that of the lecture to be heard than of the book to 
be read. There are sentences that require the intonation of the 
voice to make the interpretation of their involved phrasing easy. 
There are repetitions of words and phrases that one must 
criticize in a prose author while he not only tolerates but ad- 
mires them in a lecturer. But what words and phrases they 
are! the “primal” character of Greek inspiration; the “finality” 
of Greek form; “the ancestral church;” the “veil of tradition.” 
Here and there occur passages of rare beauty and perorations 
truly eloquent. 

The book is one which every Catholic teacher of literature 
has long been awaiting and can no longer afford to do without 
Our sacred themes and personages, our holy books and rites, 
our pious follies and credulities are treated with a sincere kind- 
ness that is far from supercilious tolerance. We find ourselves 
in the presence of a gentleman who while he does not share 
our belief can partake of our reverence. The bibliography, an 
appendage as valuable as almost any chapter of the book, is 
singularly fair to Catholic authors and sources and, though it 
suggests some books that we might be chary of recommending, 
it generally sounds a timely note of warning. In a non-Catholic 
book this is as rare as it is refreshing. 

Reverence is, as might be expected, the pervading atmosphere 
of Dr. Wendell’s book. Tradition and reverence are almost 
correlative terms. They certainly vary in a direct ratio. To 
neglect tradition is to lose reverence. For reverence the Athen- 
ian poet prayed, for he knew it to be above all things necessary 
to a democratic State. The divinity that doth hedge kings, 
the very trappings and entourage of regalism may exact respect 
and preserve order when reverence has gone. No such safe- 
guard surrounds the soberly garbed officers of a popular govern- 
ment or hallows with antique forms their enactments. Only 
the reverence that goes with respectfully cherished traditions 
can make us feel and acknowledge the sacrosanct character 
of our own elected representatives and of the laws they ordain 
and establish. Americans are lacking in reverence and it is 
mainly because we have undervalued tradition, too willingly be- 
lieving that because many of our best things are new, therefore 
all of our old things are bad. We have long needed a cor- 
rective for this erring spirit and now it is at hand, as far as a 
single volume can supply it, in Dr. Wendell’s “Traditions of 
European Literature from Homer to Dante.” 


Mark J. McNEAL, S.J. 


THE DISPERSION OF THE GAELS 


Not the long years of bondage nor the cries 

Of women mourning men that they have lost, 

Bitter although these be, torment you most. 
Pride heals those pains. The anguish of your eyes 
Comes watching how your people slowly dies, 

Dwindling away, that once had been a host; 

Till nothing lives in Ireland save a ghost, 

Her holy vales are empty like the skies. 
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But God who holds the nations in His hands 
Fulfils His purpose. Through their agony 
He makes the souls He chooses pure and strong. 
So, faithful in the faithless alien lands, 
Ennobled by endurance of great wrong, 
The Gaels shall bear the flame of liberty. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 


REVIEWS 

French Civilization, from its Origins to the Close of the Middle 
Ages. By Apert Léon GuErArp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $5.00. 

The author oi this remarkable book had no easy task before 
him when he undertook to analyze the general trend and char- 
acteristics of French civilization. Those characteristics are com- 
plex and often contradictory. As the writer remarks, most 
observers agree upon the cheerfulness of the French temperament 
as well as its nervousness, the Frenchman’s insistence upon social 
rather than individual standards, his love of simplicity and order 
in government, art and thought. But to sum up the Frenchman, 
“We should have the patient labor of the Benedictines by the 
side of the flippancy of Parisian journalism; the dull, invincible 
plodding of artisan and peasant by the side of the fickleness of 
fashion; eleven regimes in eighty-two years, but a whole mil- 
lennium under the same dynasty.” To understand that race we 
must remember that it gave birth to the constructive genius of 
Bossuet and the destructive criticism of Voltaire, the classic 
repose of Racine, the wild romanticism of Hugo; to a Danton 
and a Francis de Sales. Something like this might be said of 
other nations, though it is doubtful whether it would be true of 
them in the same degree. 

In his analysis of French character and French civilization Mr. 
Guérard is always interesting. Except where the deeper ele- 
ments of man’s nature enter as a factor in the problem, he is 
nearly always correct. But his evolutionary tendencies afford a 
weak foundation on which to build a true philosophy of French 
history. He writes admirably, with picturesque power and a 
fulness of historic knowledge beyond the ordinary. While paying 
homage and that in no cold or formal terms to the greatness of 
Medieval France, to the work of the Church in fashioning the 
French nation, he fails to see that there is in the soul of France 
something that escapes the vision of the ordinary observer who 
is satisfied with the classification of purely material phenomena 
in the workshop of history. Historically, France was born, 
baptized and confirmed in Catholicism. Her language, her tradi- 
tions, her institutions, her literature and arts, her government, 
her laws, her people were for centuries profoundly influenced by 
Catholicism. Faithful to that ancestral religion she is great and 
preeminent, disloyal to it she suffers disaster and is sooner or 
later brought back to it by the rude lessons of adversity. The 
Bishops of France, says a great historian, made France, and 
they made her great. She cannot escape her destiny. She has 
broken, on some occasions shamelessly, the Baptismal vows she 
took at Reims with Clovis, but she has not been happy or entirely 
herself until she remembered them and returned a repentant 
prodigal to the altars where worshiped her St. Louis and St. 
Jeanne d’Arc. Had Mr. Guérard remembered this, his history 
would have been truer to the facts and the spirit of French 
history. But apart from this defect and undue credence given 
to theories built upon the flimsy structure of the Neanderthal 
race, “ barely human in appearance,” with some indications that 
with them began the dawn of religious ideas, the work is one of 
unusual insight and vision. The chapters on feudalism, the 
fighting caste, the peasants, the communes, are most instructive. 
Mr. Guérard marshals the forces which made France, in a 
dramatic and colorful picture which easily captivates the dullest 


reader. To his other qualities he adds that of a skilled portrait 
painter. A few bold strokes suffice him to make his subjects 
live. CS 
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Mary, Queen of Scots. A Drama in Verse. In Two Periods: 
Light Scenes. By Apa Stertinc. New York: Oxford University 


Press. 

Some months ago, John Drinkwater, an Englishman, wrote a 
play wantonly attacking the character of Mary Stuart the 
Catholic Queen of Scotland. On being exceedingly well cudgeled 
on both literary and dramatic grounds, by the critics, the play 
was withdrawn after a deservedly short run. In the drama under 
review we have a good corrective for Mr. Drinkwater’s worthless 
piece, for Miss Sterling has brought an understanding soul to 
the study of Mary Stuart’s career and has written a play, full 
of strong situations, which does justice to Scotland’s hapless 
sovereign. In her preface the author acknowledges her indebt- 
edness to Schiller in the conviction that the German poet’s 
“treatment of the Stuart’s final tragedy represents the apex of 
attainment.” She successfully aims to “round into a single 
drama the many-sided story of one of the most pathetic figures 
in kingly history, including the culminating injustice to Mary, 
Queen of Scots, which time has fixed, ineradicably, among the 
great judicial crimes of the ages.” 

In the opening episode we meet Queen Mary in France, as the 
young widow of King Francis, preparing to sail for Scotland to 
ascend the throne of that country. But Elizabeth plans to seize 
Mary’s ship and the English ambassador is seeking information 
about the voyage. He says: (Elizabeth) “ fears that you intend 
to make all Scotland to Turn Papist?” Mary answers: 

As all England was, a few 

Short years ago? Why this, my Lord, is meddling! 

What! would your Queen, refusing me safe-conduct 

Through England, now presume to write our prayers? 

My Lord, my subjects will be free to serve their God 

As pleases them. But I’m a Catholic, 

And baptized in the faith; so shall I live, 

So shall I die. My subjects are as free. .. . 


But your Queen, 

We hear, is not so liberal as that 

She may exact such promise from me. It 

Is even said that she dissembles her ; 

True faith. She makes laws ’gainst_the Papists who, 

Encouraged in times past to live in England, 

Have trusted to its justice; but, ’tis said, 

She hides a crucifix within her closet— 

Mine [takes crucifix up, kisses it] I wear openly. 

The second episode, a very strong one, is the murder of Rizzio. 
The scene of the third is set in Mary’s prison in Lochleven and 
gives her attempt to escape. The fourth episode is eighteen years 
later and is enacted in Fotheringay Castle, where Sir Amyas 
Pawlet is the Queen’s jailer. We then meet Elizabeth at West- 
minster, and the sixth episode is the garden of Fotheringay where 
a very effective scene is staged between Elizabeth and Mary. 
Grossly insulted by England’s envious Queen, her rival retorts: 

I have never 

Denied, or sought to hide my weaknesses, 

The faults of youth; the worst of me is known! 

But some will tell you, I am better than 

The fame I bear; and woe to you when, in 

The time to come, a world shall tear away 


The veil of arch-hypocrisy that hides : 
Your secret lusts. Virtue was not your birthright! 


The seventh episode shows Elizabeth signing Mary’s death- 
warrant and the last is the scene at the scaffold, when Queen 
Mary kisses the crucifix, exclaiming “ My God, and Father, into 
Thy hands—” An excellent play. W. D. 





The Italian Contribution to American Democracy. By Joun H. 
Mariano, Ph. D. Boston: The Christopher Publishing House. 
$3.00. 

Dr. Mariano has written a very careful book on Americans of 
Italian blood. It is not a study of immigration but of American- 
ization. It is a book well worth the attention of sociologists and 
Americanizers. Among many interesting conclusions the author 
points out the fact that racial characteristics are not indices of 


superiority or inferiority. The large Italian-American popula- 
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tion of New York City formed the basis of the author’s survey. 
He pronounces them a transitional type of American and what 
is true of them is true of their kindred in various parts of the 
country. Of a total of 406,805 persons resident in the metropolis 
81 per cent are below twenty-one years of age. They have grad- 
uated from the muscle-and-brawn class. They present no 
peculiar problem in Americanization. They have good social 
qualities and they are quickly and easily assimilable. The 
author’s most hopeful conclusion is based upon a comparison 
between extreme types of Italian-Americans of the past and the 
present generation. The “ gang” community that was the terror 
of the tenement districts, if not entirely gone, is fast disappearing. 
The Italian-American has progressed. In 1890 according to Judge 
Freschi there were but two Italian-spcaking lawyers and seven- 
teen doctors in New York City. Today Americans of this type 
in the professions number thousands. As soon as America dis- 
plays readiness “in both materially and spiritually recognizing 
these Americans of Italian parentage to be as much her kith and 
kin as those who can boast of Puritan ancestry” there ‘will be 
no longer an Italian problem. And for that matter it may be 
added no other racial problem. This proper American attitude 
is essential in every phase of Americanization work. 


eS ¢. F. 





Translations of Some of the Odes of Horace. 


Icarian Flights. 
New York: 


By Francis Coutrs and WALTER Herries PoLiock. 
John Lane Co. 

The subtitle of this book should forestall, if it does not appease, 
the petulant outcries of indolent or incensed reviewers who ex- 
claim: “Another translation of Horace!” Some may feel 
aggrieved that their favorite odes were overlooked. But it were 
an impossible task to find sops enough for the belua centiceps 
who guards the Hades to which the classics are now consigned. 
Surely, though, the humbly deprecatory suggestion of the trans- 
lators’ title should disarm the hostility of the critical Cerberus. 
The translation is so good that its authors have essayed Daeda- 
lean not “Icarian flights” nor “vitreo dederunt Nomina ponto.” 

The work in the main has been done by Mr. Coutts, Mr. Pol- 
lock’s contributions amounting to twelve only. Possibly the 
present chaos in the social and political worlds prompted the 
translators to add the sixteenth epode and made them yearn 
with their author for “ The Happy Fields and Islands of the 
Blest.” To the young of our own day might be commended the 
following from Book III, Odes 6 and 24: 


While still a girl, the maiden witu delight 
The postures of Ionic dances learns, 

Studies the arts that passion can excite, 
Pores on unholy love and with it burns. 


Blot from the heart greed’s elements and turn 
The enervated mind to tasks more stern; 
Let all our youths to serve their country learn. 


The translators show that they are “ docti sermonis utriusque 
linguae” by the fidelity and elegance of their rendering. Accu- 
racy, compression, and due attention to order and emphasis re- 
veal at once a keen understanding of the original and a delicate 
mastery of poetic diction. Of course, no translation can convey 
to the general reader an adequate idea of Horace’s “ curiosa 
telicitas,” nor can the subtle spirit of any true poet be made to 
inform the moulded clay of a foreign soil. 1. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

A Jesuit Directory—The Rev. David H. Thompson, S.J., has 
edited a useful “Jesuit Directory” (T. Gerald O'Sullivan, 5 
Green St., Leicester Squ., London) of the English Province. 
Following a good sketch of St. Ignatius’s career by Mgr. How- 
lett, comes the Province’s “Calendar” and then a complete 
“Directory of the Colleges, Churches, Retreat Houses and 
Members of the English Province of the Society of Jesus.” 
During the war the Province supplied 83 chaplains, of whom five 
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were killed or died of sickness, 22 were decorated and more than 
17 were mentioned in despatches. Out of some 4,500 Jesuit boys 
who served with the British forces, more than 730 were deco- 
rated. The July 22 Catholic Mind contains the Pope’s recent 
Encyclical on “ Dante’s Sixth Centenary” in which his Holiness 
shows that the great Florentine poet’s works are a treasury of 
religious truths, an armory of Catholic doctrines and an inspirer 
of Christian ideals. Then Dr. Miguel de Unamuno, Rector of 
the University of Salamanca, describes “Spain’s Divine 
Quixotism,” for she has kept her soul and her Catholic Faith, 
when all the world has gone mad after “science” and “intel 
lect.” ‘ 








Max Beerbohm.—“ Seven Men” (Knopf, $3.00), is the title of 
a clever book of short-stories by Max Beerbohm, one of the 
“Yellow Book” group who shone in London at the close of the 
last century. “Enoch Soames,” the opening tale, faithfully 
reproduces the atmosphere of those days, when hectic young 
men would pass hours and hours seeking the mot juste before 
going on with their poem or story. Soames was so hungry 
for posthumous fame that he bargained with Satan for a 
glimpse into the year 1997. So he visits the British Museum 
at that date but the only mention he finds of his name is that 
Mr. Beerbohm makes in this very story. “Hilary Maltby and 
Stephen Braxton” is an amusing account of two young novel- 
ists’ rivalry, “James Pethel” a study of a gambler’s selfish love 
for excitement, “A. V. Laider” a well-told palmistry story and 
“*Savonarola’ Brown” give the ridiculous text of a play 
which his friend’s sudden death left in Mr. Beerbohm’s hands. 
All the stories are told with delicate humor and remarkable 
literary skiil and pen-and-ink drawings of their leading charac- 
ters, made by the author, are in the appendix. 





For the Children—Those who meditate giving birthday, or 
even “unhirthday,” presents to little children should examine the 
sumptuous edition of Walter de la Mare’s “The Three Mulla- 
Mulgars” (Knopf, $4.00), illustrated in full color and in black- 
and-white by Dorothy,P. Lathrop. The story, it will be remem- 
bered, describes the interesting adventures that Thumb, Thimble 
and Nod, three remarkably endowed monkeys, had while in 
quest of Assasimmons palace in the beautiful valleys of Tishnar. 
Here and there are musical nonsense verses that will delight the 
youngsters and if any of the book’s 275 pages sometimes grow 
tiresome, the judicious little reader can skip to the more ex- 
citing chapters, where Nod’s visit to Gunga, for example, is de- 
scribed, or the three brothers’ adventures with the Men of the 
Mountains. The author’s implication that we are descended 
from apes can be treated like the fiction in the rest of the book. 
——A. C. Penrose has put into a booklet for children the charm- 
ing “Story of St. Christopher” (Macmillan, $0.40), with little 
practical lessons from his life-—-Among the books for children, 
published during the past year, “In Storyland” (Small May- 
nard), by Miss Ruth I. Low, a volume consisting of twenty-five 
short-stories, is worthy of special mention. Each story is told 
in a novel and interesting style which is particularly suitable 
for the use of children in the lower grades. The character- 
forming lessons of the Golden Rule, of honesty, industry, etc. 
are taught in a way which ought to prove a boon to the teacher 
during the story-telling hour. The book is illustrated by the 
author. 





Fiction—“ The Passionate Pilgrim” (Lane), by Jane Mander 
comes from New Zealand, and for all the pleasure one can gain 
from her acquaintance, she might as well have stayed there. 
In the author’s estimation Sidney Carey was originally a Puri- 
tan; that is, when she went to teach school in a little New 
Zealand village, she possessed those elemental notions of pro- 
priety which differentiated the settlers from the neighboring 
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bushmen. But meeting an utter cad, one Arthur Devereaux, she 
learns that when one can break all the canons of decency without 
being found out, decency is really not worth while. This sophism 
is about as old as the father of lies himself, although Jane 
Mander apparently labors under the belief that she invented it, 
and more marvelous still, seems to present it as a valid philoso- 
phy of life. Under the title “The Old Soak and Hail and 
Farewell” (Doubleday, $1.50), Don Marquis of “Sun-dial”, 
fame has gathered from his “ colyum”’ into a little book somber 
reflections in prose and verse on the passing of the saloon and 
of the Eighteenth “Commandment.” This bibulous hero bewails 
the irrevocable loss of the sympathetic barkeepers, “the Al’s and 
Ed’s” he used to know. “I won’t meet ’em in hell, because 
they’re too kind-hearted to go there, and I won’t meet ’em in 
heaven, because I won’t go there myself.” Like all such books, 
the humor of this often runs rather thin——‘‘ Conquest” (Put- 
nam, $2.00), Gerald O’Donovan’s latest story, is more like a 
publicist’s plea than a novel, for almost everybody in the book 
talks Irish politics incessantly. Jim Daly, the central figure, is a 
young Irishman who is educated for the British Foreign Office, 
is wounded in the Great War and, largely owing to his love for 
the fair Diana, ends an out-and-out Sinn Feiner. The bitter 
dog-in-the-manger-ism of Orange Ulster is exposed, the cen- 
turies-old injustice of the English occupation forcibly proved, 
and particularly in the closing pages, the unescapable logic of 
Sinn Feinism powerfully expounded. Unhappily the author’s 
anti-clericalism again leads him to attack maliciously the Irish 
priesthood. “The Totem of Black Hawk” (Dutton, $2.00), 
by Everett McNeil is a well-told story for boys and girls which 
relates how Big Tom Clay with his wife and three children 
started a settlement in Northwestern Illinois during the Black 
Hawk War. Abe Lincoln is introduced and “ thrills” abound. 
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EDUCATION 


May an American Oppose the Public School? 
T has recently been said that the public school is an American 
institution which no American may oppose. That statement 
is false in both its members. To begin with, the public school 
is not “an American institution.” It antedates not only the 
formation of the Republic but the discovery of America, and 
comes to us from an ancient pagan source. And to end with, 
even if the public school were exclusively and by origin “an 
American institution,” every American would still be free to 
oppose it, 
Not “AMERICAN ” 
HE creator of all institutions common to the whole people, 
the Constitution of the United States, knows absolutely 
nothing of the public-school system as it now exists. It is not 
so much as mentioned in that document. It is not established 
by Federal statute. Nor is the public school the school founded 
and maintained for their respective communities, by our colonial 
and early American forefathers. Not a single American who signed 
the Declaration of Independence, or fought in the Revolution, 
or sat at Philadelphia to draw up the Constitution, had ever seen 
a public school. It did not exist in the colonies. These men were 
the products of the private school. Nor can it be thought that 
they would have approved the present public-school system. 
The schools which they had known, taught religion. The first 
schools opened in this country recognized the fundamental neces- 
sity of religious training for the child. The plan of barring 
the door against Almighty God found no favor with the men 
who established this Republic. True, that plan was as old as 
Julian the Apostate, and as foreign. Washington saw clearly 
that the blessings of a free government could not long be pre- 
served without morality, and he had little trust in the morality 
which was not energized by religious faith, As he warned his 
countrymen against that type of morality, it can hardly be sup- 
posed that he would have countenanced for the children of the 
country a State-established system which definitely severed re- 
ligious training from education. 


Nor IMMUNE FROM CRITICISM 


. ier public school, then, is not “an American institution” be- 
fore which we must bow in silent and uncritical adoration 
under penalty of forfeiting our citizenship. But even were it es- 
tablished by every clause in all our Constitutions, State and Fed- 
eral, it would not be immune from criticism or active opposition. 
There is, as yet, no gag-law in this country which makes criti- 
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cism either of whatever State-established institutions we may 
possess or of the officers who conduct them, a crime or even an 
impropriety. We Americans do not believe that our laws are 
made once for all. They are capable of amendment. Every cit- 
izen is free to discuss them, and to work not only for amend- 
ment but for their repeal. If he can bring a sufficient number of 
citizens to think with him and to vote with him, the obnoxious 
laws will be repealed. And this freedom of discussion is wholly 
necessary if we are to plan for progress and reform in the open 
rather than by secret conspiracy, and to change our laws by bal- 
lots rather than by bullets. 

As of laws, so of our courts, schools, legislatures, executives, 
their powers and their limitations; so too of all institutions hold- 


ing the grant of their existence from the civil power. They do 
not come to us trailing clouds of glory, or bright with the 
sanction of infinite wisdom and justice. They are not im- 


mutable; they are not above us but for us, and when they cease 
to be a factor for the common good, it is political wisdom to 
change or to abrogate them. The Constitution of the United 
States has been changed in the past, and it will be changed in 
the future. No institution which it establishes is so sacred that 
it must remain forever untouched. On the contrary, like the 
Constitution itself, it may be discussed, criticized, opposed, and 
discarded. 


WHAT Is THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL? 


F it be “disloyal” or “un-American” to oppose the system of 

education maintained at the expense of the people in the sev- 
eral States, then we Americans who are Catholics, are in a sorry 
condition. Not even our record in the late war will save us. 
For years, Popes and Bishops, and Councils and Congregations 
have warned us of the dangers inherent in a system of educa- 
tion without Almighty God, and have ordered that wherever pos- 
sible the Catholic parish school be founded. Catholics, poor in 
this world’s goods, have responded with generosity. Throughout 
the country have we reared schools, everyone of them sealed 
with the Cross of Jesus Christ. They are built on sacrifice. 
They tell the story of thousands of priests and religious teachers 
who gave themselves without pay and without recompense, often 
to death, that the little ones might be brought to Jesus Christ, and 
near His Sacred Heart learn those lessons of love of God and of 
their fellows, and be made a generation of upright, God-fearing 
men and women, faithful to God and loyal to their country. 
Within the walls of these schools the name of Jesus Christ is 
adored, and His work furthered in the heart of the child. We 
have no apologies to make, not one, either as Catholics or as 
Americans, for our parish schools. And every parish school in 
the land is a protest that God must have His part, the best 
part, in the heart of the child, and an active, energetic opposi- 
tion to the damnable doctrine that a Catholic may approve of 
that system in which religion is dissociated from education. 


THE Protrest OF THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL 


UT now we are told, we who have borne the heat and labor 

of the day, and shall bear it to the end, that we are not 

good Americans if we “oppose the public schools.” We are 

read homilies on our duties to the public school. There are 

those among us, happily few, whose ideal of the Catholic school 

seems to be a public school in which catechism is occasionally 

taught. Or if this be not their ideal, they fear that “compromise” 

is now necessary. Against this spirit, the Archbishop of Cin- 

cinnati sounded the warning in his sermon at the opening of 
the convention of the Catholic Educational Association: 


Catholics in America have fought a good fight in behalf 
of Christian education. It would indeed be a matter of 
deep regret if today any attempt were made to stoop to a 
compromise that would mar or endanger the Catholic sys- 
tem maintained so far under trying circumstances and at 
the heavy cost of magnanimous sacrifice. It should be our 
effort to hand down to future generations the Catholic-school 
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“system not weakened, but improved and made still more 
efficient. Let there be no getting away from the 
safe moorings to which in the past the Catholic educational 
system has been providentially anchored. 

It is easier far to listen to suggestions for compromise than to 
fight day in and day out the often discouraging battle for Catholic 
education. Surrender is easy, but it is also fatal. We cannot 
fight this battle with any confidence or hope of success, unless 
we plan according to the principles given us by authority. These 
principles, “moorings” as the Archbishop has happily named 
them, stated in the Syllabus, in the Instruction of 1875, in the 
Plenary Councils of Baltimore, and in the provisions of the 
Canon Law, cannot be abandoned without destroying the system 
built by a century of Catholic sacrifice. If we give them up, the 
parish school is doomed, and the best for which we can hope is a 
public school in which the demands imposed by the civil au- 
thority are paramount, and the rights of God receive such con- 
sideration as public opinion, daily approaching nearer paganism, 
may grudgingly concede. 


Our Duty 1N EDUCATION 


UR first duty to the public school is not to pay taxes for its 

maintenance. We pay that tax under protest; not because 
we admit an obligation in justice. Justice cannot oblige the 
support of a system which we are forbidden in conscience to 
use, or a system which we conscientiously hold to be bad in 
principle and bad in its ultimate consequences. And if one point 
is clear in the decisions of those who rule us by the authority of 
God, it is that we cannot approve a system in which religion is 
separated from education. We have paid our taxes in the past, 
and the least of the apprehensions which any State official can 
have is that we may refuse to pay them. But there neither is 
nor can be any obligation for any American, Catholic or non- 
Catholic, to approve either as best for the common good or 
tolerable as an educational system, schools which exclude all 
training in religion. 

The first duty of every Catholic father to the public school 
is to keep his children out of it. The first duty of every Catholic 
American to education in general is to support the Catholic 
school. It is true that he cannot regard the spectacle which pub- 
lic education in this country now presents and its probable effects 
upon the coming generation, with indifference. But he will not 
improve matters by compromising with the shortcomings of that 
system, much less by imitating them. His best contribution to 
the solution of the problem of what shall be done with our un- 
churched children is his support of the school which recognizes 
that the child has a soul as well as a brain, and trains him for 
eternal happiness as well as for temporal success. But we 
need not greatly concern ourselves with our duties to the public 
school until we have more closely aproached the realization of 
the Catholic ideal, “Every Catholic child in a Catholic school.” 

Paut L. Braxety, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 


The New American Slavery 

HE Senate committee, appointed by resolution of Senator 

Walsh of Massachusetts to investigate the Federal hospitals 
for the care of disabled soldiers, has already disclosed condi- 
tions which are horrifying. On July 5, Dr. Thomas W. Salmon 
testified that in 1920 in the State of New York alone, “about 
400 wounded, ill and otherwise disabled soldiers” who by sup- 
position were under the care of the Federal Government, had 
committed suicide. “It is time,” said Dr. Salmon, “to see if 
we cannot reduce that number next year.” Shell-shocked men 
have been sent to so-called “hospitals” located by Government 
experts next to the trying-grounds for artillery. Patients suffer- 
ing from mental troubles which yield easily to skilled treat- 
ment have been given the option of submitting to whatever crude 
treatment could be administered in their own homes, or of re- 
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pairing at once to an insane asylum, where the surroundings 
would probably aggravate the original disorder. Sick soldiers 
had been “farmed out” to State institutions and to hospitals 
conducted for profit only, the Government paying $2.00 per day 
for the patient’s upkeep and the institutions expending for that 
purpose about ninety-three cents. “In other words,” said 
Senator Pomeren, “ somebody is allowing the sick soldier to be 
capitalized for private profit.” 


“ HAPHAZARD AND EXTRAVAGANT ” 


CCORDING to Colonel Abel Davis and other competent in- 
vestigators who have done their best to rouse the public 
against these abuses, the administration of the soldier-relief 
agencies by the Federal Government has been almost uniformly 
“ slipshod, haphazard and extravagant.” “There is not a single 
administrative officer,” testified Colonel Davis, “who knows the 
real situation. There is no coordination and no cooperation.” 
Serious as are these charges, they are borne out by the facts. 
They show the same calloused indifference to the needs of these 
suffering men, the same insistence upon a stupid formalism which 
puts card-indexes above human life, and the same neglect, if 
not actual criminality, which marked many a Federal rehabilita- 
tion work during the war, and since. The Government has 
failed in more than one enterprise in the past because the enter- 
prise did not belong to it. Here that excuse cannot be offered. 
To care for the disabled soldier is clearly the right and the 
duty of the Federal Government, and in the fulfilment of that 
duty the Government has failed miserably. The claim of the 
politician, as Senator Walsh remarked, usually came first. That 
satisfied, for the moment at least, something might be done “ in 
a slipshod manner,” for the maimed, the tubercular, or the shell- 
shocked soldier. Cripples were sent to infirmaries for children, 
the shell-shocked man sought a quiet refuge close to an artillery- 
camp in full action, while the tubercular patient sometimes found 
himself in the “mild ward” of an insane asylum. The system 
was simply rotten with politics, and for the sake of dollars the 
politician has been allowed to capitalize the miseries of men who 
risked their lives for their country. 


THE POLITICIAN AND THE SCHOOLS 


‘aoe lesson to be drawn from what the investigation has 
already disclosed ought to be plain. If the Government, or to 
speak more plainly, the political cliques at Washington which pro- 
fess to represent the Government, fails so miserably in what 
is clearly its right and duty, it is folly to assume that these same 
cliques will work for the common good when allowed to under- 
take a function which is clearly outside the right of the Federal 
Government. That great social factor, education, is an im- 
portant case in point at this time when determined factions are 
bent upon bringing it under the control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Dr. Strayer and other vociferous friends of the 
Sterling-Towner bill to federalize the local schools, have re- 
assured more than one audience that the proposed Secretary of 
Education would never be appointed or removed with an eye on 
the political situation. Hardly had the reassurance been uttered 
when the new President, for political reasons, removed the 
Democratic head of the Bureau of Education, to make room for 
a Republican incumbent. No other reason has been cited or can 
be alleged. The transaction was as fully political as the appoint- 
ment of a collector of internal revenue. 

It is not easy to overstate the harm which would result 
to the schools of the country from an officer controlling public 
education, under an act which makes the head of the Depart- 
ment a political appointee, and which assigns the annual sum of 
$100,000,000 to further the educational program fixed at Wash- 
ington. As every teacher knows, even under the present sys- 
tem of local control, it is well-nigh impossible to keep politics 
out of the schools. The Sterling-Towner bill establishes on a 
national scale, as Dean Burris of Cincinnati remarked in his 
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criticism of this bill’s. predecessor, the political difficulties against 
which States and cities have fought for years. Under its pro- 
visions the politician would be supreme, with the local schools 
as his “honest graft.” The cliques which do not scruple to 
prey upon the wounded soldier would certainly not hesitate to 
sacrifice the interests of the teacher, the child and of educa- 
tion itself, for personal gain or political advantage. 

Under the most favorable circumstances even in the best-inten- 
tioned communitics, school policies, unfortunately, are sometimes 
determined not precisely by motives which commend themselves 
to educators, but because they are the best that can be obtained 
in a system which makes the schools a department of govern- 
ment. But to the present, the local schools have not been obliged 
to contend against a political system with its center at Washing- 
ton and a grasping tentacle on every schoolhouse in the land. 
When that time comes, as it will come if we insist upon spend- 
ing $100,000,000 to secure it, private initiative, local enterprise, 
in a word, educational freedom, will have been destroyed by the 
politicians. 

THe GrRowTH oF AUTOCRACY 


UT the evil effects of this system will not be confined to the 

schools. The Sterling-Towner plan is not only thoroughly 
opposed to the letter and spirit of the Federal Constitution, but 
is a melancholy symptom of the lack of that local pride and 
independence which the founders of the Republic counted among 
the surest guarantees of its preservation. Already do we display 
the characteristics of an old and worn-out people in our desire 
to shift local burdens to other shoulders. Beginning with the 
schools, proceeding to the care of disabled civilians—and God 
help them if the care extended is the care which the disabled 
soldier has received—and to the instruction of expectant mothers, 
at what point will these paternalistic activities of the Federal 
Government end? Further progress is toward the panem et cir- 
censes of an enfeebled, degraded race; it means not only the 
breakdown of this Republic, but of society. As Le Bon writes: 


This is the phase when men, divided by their interests 
and their aspirations, but no longer knowing how to govern 
themselves, ask to be directed in their smallest acts; and 
when the State [ie the civil authority] exercises an 
absorbing influence. With the definite loss of the old ideal 
the race ends by losing its soul; it becomes nothing more 
than a dust of isolated individuals. 

In the course of an excellent article, “Compulsory Sex- 
Hygiene and Examination,” from which the above citation is 
taken, published in the American Law Review for March-April, 
1921, by H. R. Trusler, Dean of the College of Law, University 
of Florida, the Sterling-Towner bill is characterized as an 
indication of this breakdown of the primitive American spirit. 

Resolute insistence upon local self-government is a sure 
test of a people’s vitality and fitness to survive. Any other 
course denotes enfeeblement of will; and always because 
of this enfeeblement and not because of any lack of intelli- 
gence, the great peoples have disappeared from history. 
Vast powers of home rule, including the maintenance and 
control of public education, were retained by the States. 

’ Today the center of gravity of governmental power 

has swung over toward the central Government. A _ na- 

tional university or any Federal control of education will 
greatly increase the centralization of government and the 
degradation of social energy. 

How then shall we characterize an offer of Federal funds 
to a State for educational purposes upon conditions devised 
by a Federal board? Only by a monstrous distortion of the 
Federal Constitution could it be held valid. Only by self- 
abasement and humiliation could a State accept it. For the 
illusion of progress, a State, by acceptance, will yield itself 
to the intellectual supremacy of the Federal Government 
which, through the direction of the training of its youth, 
will also absorb the remnant of the civil authority which 
the State now enjoys. 

“Human beings,” quotes Dean Trusler, “ will generally exer- 


cise power when they get it, and they will exercise it most 
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undoubtedly under a popular government under the pretense of 
public safety or high public interest.” 
THE BENEVOLENT TYRANT 

EW tyrants, it may be added, have gloried in their tyranny. 

They call it benevolence. But “if a person is divested of lib- 
erty, is there any difference,” asks the Dean, “ whether his master 
is society or a king? Is one less a slave because his master is 
alleged to be benevolent?” Viewed in their broader relations, 
the Sterling-Towner bill and other social measures now before 
Congress are not merely assaults on the reserved rights of the 
States. They are indicative of the movement, so foreign to 
Christian and to American ideals, which will end in transform- 
ing the citizen into a slave, subject in every detail of life and 
action to a centralized government, ostensibly benevolent, but 
in reality tyrannical. PP. b.'B. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Apostolic Visitor for Ruthenians 
in the United States 


AN Apostolic Visitor for all the Ruthenians, both of Galician 
and Hungarian origin, in the United States, has recently 
been appointed by the Holy See in the person of the Very Rev. 
Peter Poniatishin. There are in the United States about 600,000 
Ukrainians and about 500,000 Ruthenians from Hungary. The 
appointment followed upon a recommendation by the Sacred 
Congregation of the Oriental Church, made at a plenary session 
held at Rome on March 31. Father Poniatishin is pastor of St. 
John’s Ruthenian Church on Court Street, Newark, New Jersey. 





The Catholic Educational 

Association Officers 

HE officers elected by the Catholic Educational Association 

at its recent convention in Cleveland are: 

President-gencral, Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, rector of 
the Catholic University; first vice-president, Rt. Rev. Mon- 
signor John B. Peterson, Boston; second vice-president, Rev. 

James A. Burns, C. S. C., Notre Dame; third vice-president, 

Rev. Peter C. Yorke, San Francisco; treasurer-general, Rev. 

Francis T. Moran, Cleveland; secretary-general, Rt. Rev. 

Francis W. Howard, Columbus. 

The Association pledged its members to combat all doctrines 
hostile to American institutions, asserted the preeminence of 
parental rights in the education of the child, and affirmed the 
principle that the Church exercises her teaching office by inherent 
right and not by privilege. She is entitled to her educational 
system and the place for every Catholic child is within the 
schools maintained by the Catholic Church. 





The Vincentian Mission 
in China 
INE members of the Congregation of the Mission will sail 
from Vancouver, for China on July 21 to labor in the 
Southern Kiang-si district, the territory assigned to them by 
the Holy See. This part of China belongs to one of the ten 
vicariates now under the direction of the Vincentians and con- 
tains about 9,000,000 inhabitants. The Catholic population at 
present is 9,000 souls. The priests and scholastics going into 
this new field belong to the eastern province of the Congrega- 
tion of the Mission. The Vincentians began their missionary 
work in China 200 years ago. 





A Temple of Commerce 
and Religion 

66/7THIS place did not meet my expectation altogether,” wrote 
the Methodist Bishop Waugh in 1840, after spending a 
Sunday in Chicago at the small Methodist Church on the corner 
of Clark and Washington. “It had not the business air which 
I expected. Nevertheless it is a growing place, and will in time 
be a city of some note. On that same site, in the heart of the 
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business center of Chicago, according to the Christian Advocate, 
a Methodist building, twenty-two stories high, with a bell tower 
400 feet high, surmounted by a flaming cross, is to be erected. 
On the street level the church auditorium is to be situated, and 
on the four floors immediately above this the various denomi- 
national offices are to be installed for every kind of social 
ministry. The remaining floors will doubtless be let out to 
tenants. An even more grandiose design had been submitted 
some years ago for the similar plot in John Street, New York, 
also owned by the Methodists. It is interesting to note that the 
Wall Street Journal, reprinting at that time the architect’s strik- 
ing design of “the church above the city,” went back to Catholic 
precedents: 

The church to be on the top of the proposed structure has 
been designed somewhat on the lines of the Sainte Chapelle 
in Paris and other similar ecclesiastical buildings. The shape 
is cruciform and in case of illumination would represent a 
cross outlined at great height and symbolic of spiritual things 
dominating material ones. In this sense the great flaming 
cross of the Church of Montmartre stands over Paris. 

The Methodist plan differed, of course, entirely from any 
Catholic church edifice, in so far as the great body of the gigantic 
structure was to be devoted to business offices rented out for 
commercial purposes. 





Annual Report of the 
Association of the Holy Childhood 
HE United States Branch of the Association of the Holy 
Childhood reports $148,737.20 as its total receipts for the 
year ending April 30, 1921. Its disbursements were as follows: 


Forwarded to the General Office, Paris.......... $105,000.00 


Specified donations sent to the Missions.......... 4,528.50 
Mass intentions sent to the Missions.............. 7,994.00 
DE ec du elk caan kweeke dee bua sa.esee.os- 6s wows 26,881.67 
ee 4,333.03 

ME eG anbakins.cndadeinesd de inccddéwoodsee $148,737.20 


There are 200 missions supported by the Association. The 
funds are exclusively employed in procuring Baptism for pagan 
infants in danger of death, in buying children doomed to death 
or slavery and providing for their maintenance and training. 
The Holy Childhood Association aims at saving the abandoned 
children of pagan lands by the prayers and alms of the Catholic 
children of the world. 





The Catholic University 
of Milan 

HE interest which the Holy Father takes in the newly 
founded Catholic University of Milan is well known. It is 

his desire that Catholics throughout the world should be 
acquainted with the story of the beginnings of that great insti- 
tution and, as far as possible, emulate the initiative and generosity. 
of its organizers. The Catholic University of Milan owes its 
existence to a group of noble-hearted priests and laymen. The 
leaders of the Catholic movement in Italy had long realized 
that in order to remedy the evils which were fast working the 
ruin of society and sapping the foundations of the home and 
the State in their country, a thorough reconstruction on Chris- 
tian principles must take place. For many years Giuseppe 
Toniolo was the leader and soul of every Catholic movement 
in Italy. He died during the war at the age of eighty, solemnly 
begging his friends on his death-bed to unite their energies and 
their resources for the foundation of a great Catholic univer- 
sity. The well-known Franciscan scholar, Father Genelli, then 
serving in the army, pledged himself to work for that end and 
made a vow that the new university should be dedicated to the 
Sacred Heart of Christ. Count Lombardo, a wealthy and gene- 
rous Catholic nobleman, had promised Giuseppe Toniolo to 
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grant any request he might make of him, adding, however, that 
he thought it better to give to charity rather than to educational 
institutions. 

After Toniolo’s death, however, Count Lombardo informed 
Father Genelli that it seemed as if his dead friend were ever 
asking him to help on the cause of the university. The generous 
nobleman therefore decided to do all in his power to further 
those designs. With the splendid sum of 1,000,000 lire donated 
by Count Lombardo, the first building of the new university 
together with the adjacent ground was bought in the very heart 
of Milan. Subsequently other buildings were erected. No 
formal “drive” for financial help was made, but considerable 
sums were contributed to the great cause by rich and poor 
alike. With buildings erected and ample grounds provided, the 
first material difficulties were conquered. There remained still 
a greater obstacle to be overcome. Would the Government 
grant intorporation rights, and a suitable educational charter? 
After some delay, all obstacles disappeared. A governmental 
charter was secured and the “Giuseppe Toniolo Institute” was 
founded. In time the Institute will comprise many branches. 
By no means the least important will be the Catholic University. 
Through Count Lombardo, Father Genelli and their generous 
helpers and friends, the soul of Giuseppe Toniolo conquered. 
The work on which his hopes were set and so auspiciously begun 
cannot fail. It will rally to its support every patriot and 
Catholic in Italy who has at heart the genuine interests of his 
country. Just at present the Rev. John di Nocola is in this 
country endeavoring to interest Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities in an exchange of students. This fall American students 
will be able to pursue courses in law, diplomacy and commerce in 
Milan. 





Some Recent Yarns and 
Lambs’ Tales 


S an illustration of the beautiful perfection with which our 

economic system works at times the Nation reprints a few 
gleanings from Capper’s Weekly. Here, for instance, is the sim- 
ple yarn of a fleecing: 


When M. E. Haskins, Kansas farmer, shipped 155 pounds 
of wool to a commission broker in Kansas City two weeks 
ago, he asked the broker to send him a sweater and buy and 
pay for it out of the wool money. 

After the freight, war tax, commission, storage, and insur- 
ance were paid by farmer Haskins, he had $11.40 coming for 
his wool, but the sweater and express charges cost $15.15. 
And it only takes one pound of yarn to make a sweater! 

As the account stands now, Haskins owes the commission 
man $3.75 and has $4.00 to pay for shearing. 


Another account shows how a bushel of potatoes for which a 
Michigan farmer had received one dollar sold in Washington at 
six dollars, after six intermediaries had each taken his modest 
commission. Indeed a Kansas city business man who shipped a 
car of cabbage from his Arizona ranch to New York received 
in place of a remittance from his commission man, a bill for 
seventy dollars balance to cover charges. Here is an up-to-date 
lambs’ tale: 


George A. Todd, a McClain County, Oklahoma, wool 
grower, recently shipped 2,000 pounds of wool to a Kansas 
City commission house for which he received $210.97, less 
$64.39 for freight, $1.93 war tax, $4.80 storage, and $46.73 
commission, a commission of more than 20 per cent. These 
trimmings totaled $117.22, or nearly $25 more than Todd was 
paid for his wool, and the commission man wrote he ought 
to be glad to get that. 

The wife of a Colorado ranchman paid $5.25 a pound for 
the yarn to knit the children some mittens. 

A Washington restaurant gets more for one lamb chop 
than a farmer receives for a whole sheep. 


A farmer, we are told, can get about two dollars for a sixty- 
pound cowhide, if he will pay a little more than that to ship it. 





